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HAMLET AND THE NATURE OF REALITY 


By THEODORE SPENCER 


i. 


The discovery by an individual of the difference between 
appearance and reality is one of the essential stages in the 
growth of consciousness. It is not only an important philo- 
sophical problem—perhaps it is the philosophical problem—it 
is a problem which involves the emotions, the whole human 
being, as well. We cannot properly discuss any of the great 
human experiences, love, creation, death, if we leave it out; 
no matter at what period of a man’s life we regard him, nor in 
what relationships we may study him, the problem is present, 
and must be included in our thoughts if our view is even to 
approach completeness. 

The problem confronts us, of course, on many levels. The dog 
eventually learns to ignore his exasperating twin in the mirror, 
the child discovers that fire burns if you touch it, that a pencil 
is not broken when it stands in a tumbler of water. The girl 
we fall in love with may appear more magnanimous than the 
reality proves, the goal our early ambition pursues may have 
no flavor when we have reached it. Our apparent philosophical 
insight, and the systems we laboriously construct, may crumble 
at our sudden awareness of a new reality we had previously 
ignored. Our acceptance of the reality of science may turn our 
inherited views of God into merely an appearance, just as a 
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sudden vision may dissolve our scientific reality like a cloud. 
The melting of illusion, the healing of disillusion, these matters 
are at the heart of philosophy and religion, and all the great 
names of philosophy and religion have been concerned with 
them. 

It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that critics and his- 
torians of literature have not more frequently pointed out how 
fundamental the problem is to their subject. Once we think 
about its prevalence we can see it everywhere, in fiction and 
in drama, in comedy and tragedy. It is an essential part of 
the presentation of Lambert Strether, of Don Quixote and 
Anna Karenina, of Moliére’s Tartuffe and Ibsen’s Nora. It can 
be used in the most superficial type of farce, like The Impor- 
tance of Being Ernest, where what is apparently the truth 
turns out to be the gay reverse, or it can be used in the most 
serious tragedy, like Oedipus, where the discovery of the reality 
brings destruction. The peripeteia of Aristotle may commonly 
be described as the discovery of the reality underneath the 
appearance—in fact the subject is more frequently used, and 
used with more success, in the drama than elsewhere. 

The difference, to be sure, is not always sharply defined, nor 
always separable from other experiences, in drama any more 
than in real life; that is probably why its universality has not 
been more frequently recognized. So pervasive a fact exists 
not only on many levels; it also exists in various degrees of 
clarity and articulation. It can be one of the chief elements in 
the action, as obvious a part of the subject matter as a mar- 
riage or a murder, and it can be only dimly in the background, 
an intangible flavor, a quality in the intellectual and emotional 
atmosphere, unconsciously realized by the author and uncon- 
sciously perceived by the reader or spectator. Like all the main 
experiences in human affairs it can illustrate a variety of emo- 
tions and illuminate a variety of characters; it may be wel- 
comed with delight, it may be accepted ironically, or its dis- 
covery may break a soul to pieces. 

For these reasons it is of great interest to consider this prob- 
lem in re'ation to the work of Shakespeare. If we try to ob- 
serve, with as much objective honesty and accuracy as possi- 
ble, where and how he describes this essential experience, we 
may be able to understand a little more clearly than before 
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Shakespeare’s work as a whole. And perhaps we may under- 
stand more than this, more than the growth and ripening of 
one man’s artistic development. As Keats remarked, “ Shake- 
speare led a life of allegory: his works are the comment on it.” 


2. 


It is a commonplace of Shakespeare criticism that beginning 
with Hamlet and extending through the great tragedies, we are 
aware of an increase in scope, an enlargement of dimension, 
which marks a new stage in Shakespeare’s dramatic career. 
What I should like to do in the present paper is to suggest, by 
an analysis of Hamlet, that this sense of enlargement and depth 
is partly brought about through an awareness of how the dif- 
ference between appearance and reality could be used in the 
creation of dramatic character and situation. But before we 
come to the play itself, it will be necessary to make an apparent 
digression. 

The average Elizabethan lived in a world very different from 
ours; a world in which the fundamental assumption was that 
of hierarchical order. There was a cosmological hierarchy, a 
political and social hierarchy, and a psychological hierarchy, 
and each was a reflection of the others. The governing of the 
state could be seen as an image of the order of the stars, and 
the order of the stars was reflected in the order of the faculties 
of man. The Ptolomaic heavens revolved around the earth ; 
and as the sun was the largest and most resplendent of the 
planets, so the king was the center of the state. Similarly, as 
the earth was the center of the universe, so justice was the 
immovable center of political virtue. The cosmological and 
political orders were reflected in the order of nature: Aristotle 
had described it in the De Anima and elsewhere, and though 
there might be different interpretations of details, the essentials 
of the scheme were unhesitatingly accepted. The scale rose 
from inanimate matter, through the vegetative soul of plants, 
the sensible soul of animals, the rational soul operating through 
the body of man, the pure intelligence of angels, up to the pure 
actuality of God. Man was an essential link in the chain—the 
necessary mixture of body and soul to complete the order. If 
man did not exist, it would have been necessary—in fact it had 
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been necessary—to invent him. And man was more than this: 
he was the end for which the rest of the universe had been 
created. “ There is nothing,” says Raymonde de Sabonde, “ in 
this world which does not work day and night for man’s benefit, 
the universe exists for him, because of him, and was planned 
and arranged in its marvellous structure for his good.” * “ This 
heavenly creature whom we call man,” writes the English trans- 
lator of Romei’s Courtier’s Academie (1598), “was com- 
pounded of soule and body, the whiche body, having to be the 
harbour of a most fayre and immortale soule, was created . . . 
most exquisite, with his eyes toward heaven, and (man) was 
placed in the midst of the world, to the end that as in an ample 
theatre, hee might behold and contemplate the workes of the 
great God, and the beauty of the whole world . . . and there- 
fore man was worthily called a little world, seeing the body of 
man is no other but a little modell of the sensible world, and his 
soule an image of the world intelligible.”* Microcosm and 
macrocosm alike reflected the glory of the divine architect who 
had planned so admirable a structure, and it was the chief 
business of man on earth to study the two books—the book of 
nature, and the book of the scriptures—which God had given 
him, so that by knowing the truth, he could know himself, and 
hence reach some knowledge of the God who had made him. 
The heavenly bodies worked for man, as well as upon him: 
meteors and comets foretold his future ; each herb and stone 
had its specific virtue which could be discovered and applied to 
man’s benefit. “ Homo est perfectio et finis omnium creatu- 
rarum in mundo ” *—man is the perfection and the end of all 
the creatures in the world—such was the universal belief. For 
he alone had reason, and though false imaginations might arouse 
his passions and turn him awry, and though his humors might 
be unbalanced, there was no real doubt that by the use of his 
distinctive reason he could resist all such disturbances.* Man 
was not a beast, to be the slave of his affections and his im- 
mediate experience. 


+T translate from Montaigne’s translation of the Natural Theology, Chapter 97. 

? Translated by I. K., London, 1598, pp. 16-17. 

3 Motto on a diagram in R. Fludd, Philosophia Sacra, etc., Frankfurt, 1626. 

“This point is well brought out by Hardin Craig, “ Shakespeare’s Depiction of 
Passions,” Philological Quarterly, 10 (1925), 289-301. 
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So described, the system appears, as indeed it was, not only 
orderly but optimistic. Yet underneath this tripartite order, of 
which man was the center, there were, in the sixteenth century, 
certain disturbing conceptions which painted the scene in 
different colors. In the first place, the earth could be seen, 
according to the Ptolomaic system, not only as the center and 
most important part of the universe, but as exactly the opposite. 
It could be regarded, to use Professor Lovejoy’s words, as 
“the place farthest removed from the Empyrean, the bottom 
of the creation, to which its dregs and baser elements sank.” © 
Or, as Marston put it, in more Elizabethan language: “ This 
earth is the only grave and Golgotha wherein all things that 
live must rot ; ’tis but the draught wherein the heavenly bodies 
discharge their corruption; the very muckhill on which the 
sublunary orbs cast their excrements.”*® In the second place, 
man, the chief inhabitant of this tiny and remote globe, could 
be regarded as equally unworthy and corrupt, for since the fall 
of Adam he had only a faint glimmering of its original gift of 
natural reason, and hence, through his own fault, he was the 
only creature who had disrupted the system. The miseries of 
man, as a consequence of this fact, were very heavily em- 
phasized in the sixteenth century ‘by moralists and satirists 
alike. The introduction to the seventh book of Pliny’s Natural 
History, in which the wretchedness of the human situation, 
compared with that of animals, is described at length, was 
adapted and re-emphasized again and again: in 1570 Gascoigne 
enthusiastically translated Pope Innocent III’s De Contemptu 
Mundi; the keynote of Marston’s Cynic Satire (Scourge of 
Villainy, 1598, No. 7) —as of Marston’s view of man in general 
—is that while all the other orders of nature fulfill their proper 
function, man alone has lost his specific virtue: 


And now no humane creatures, once disrai’d 
Of that faire iem. 

Beasts sence, plants growth, like being as a stone, 
But out alas, our Cognisance is gone. 


5A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1936, 
pp. 101-102. In my opinion, Mr. Lovejoy here exaggerates the prevalence of this 
more pessimistic view. The other was equally common—probably more so. 
® The Malcontent, 4. 2. 
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A thousand similar illustrations could be given from sixteenth 
century literature, and I believe that if they were arranged in 
chronological order they would show an increase both in fre- 
quency and intensity as the century approached its end, for 
there was a firm conviction in the minds of many people of the 
time that no age was so corrupt as their own. In fact, it was 
so bad that probably the last judgment was not far off. 

Thus, in the inherited, the universally accepted, Christian 
view of man and his universe there was an implicit conflict 
between man’s dignity and wretchedness: a conflict which was 
also a complement. For instance, Pierre Boaystuau, in 1557 
(the work was translated into English in 1603) , wrote a treatise 
called Le Theatre du Monde, ou il est faict un ample discours 
des miséres humaines, which is immediately followed, bound in 
the same volume, by “wn brief discours sur Veaxcellence et 
dignité de Vhomme.” The two views existed side by side, and a 
writer could choose which one he pleased, according to his 
temperament, the state of his feelings, or his hortatory intention. 

This particular conflict, however, no matter how deep it 
went and no matter how many aspects it presented, could after 
all be solved ; the doctrines of grace and redemption existed 
for the purpose. But there was another conflict, more particular 
to the sixteenth century, and, since it was new, perhaps more 
emotionally and intellectually disturbing. It consisted in this: 
that in the sixteenth century each one of the interrelated orders 
—cosmological, political, and natural—which were the frame, 
the basic pattern, of all Elizabethan thinking, was being punc- 
tured by a doubt. Copernicus had questioned the cosmological 
order, Machiavelli had questioned the political order, Mon- 
taigne had questioned the natural order. The consequences 
were enormous. 

In order to understand what the theory of Copernicus im- 
plied, it is necessary to have as vivid a picture as possible of the 
difference between his system and the Aristotelian or Ptolomaic. 
Upon the structure of the Ptolomaic system, with the earth in 
the center, everything had been built ; the order of creation, 
astrology, the theory of the microcosm and the macrocosm, 
the parallels between the universe and the ‘state. But when 
the sun was put at the center, and the earth set between Mars 
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and Venus as a mobile and subsidiary planet, the whole elabo- 
rate structure, with all its interdependencies, so easy to visu- 
alize, so convenient for metaphor and allusion, lost its meaning. 
“Tf the celestial spheres,” said Hooker, “should forget their 
wonted motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way ... what would become of man himself, whom all 
these things do now serve? ” ? 

We must, however, as Miss Marjorie Nicolson and others 
have shown, be on our guard against over-emphasizing the 
effects of the Copernican theory on the popular mind. It was 
confronted at first, considering its implications, with remark- 
ably little opposition. For though Luther and Melancthon 
attacked his views (they contradicted certain phrases of Scrip- 
ture), and Copernicus’ book was published by the cautious 
Osiander with an apologetic preface and the word “ hypothesis ” 
on the title page, no official steps were taken against it until 
1616, when, because Galileo supported it, it was finally put on 
the Index. Even then the censure was mild: anyone could read 
it if nine sentences were changed so that they were turned from 
statements of fact into matters of conjecture. 

The reason for this mildness has been made clear by Mr. 
Francis Johnson and other historians of sixteenth century 
science. For the Copernican system could be looked at in two 
ways: as a mathematical theory and as a description of physical 
fact. Being simpler than the elaborate Ptolomaic system, it 
was welcomed by mathematicians as an easier means of making 
astronomical calculations, but it was not until Galileo perfected 
the telescope that it was seriously considered to be a true 
description of reality. Even Galileo at first hesitated to support 
it, not because he feared it would get him into trouble, but 
because he feared it might make him ridiculous. Nothing could 
show more clearly how strongly the Ptolomaic view was en- 
trenched. 

And naturally so. For the whole inherited order depended 
on it, as Donne was one of the first people to realize. He saw— 
the lines from the First Anniversary are almost too familiar to 
quote—that the new astronomy not only set the inherited 
cosmology awry, so that the sun and the earth were lost, it 
also affected the state, the order of society, and the individual: 


™ Quoted by J. B. Black, The Reign of Elizabeth, Oxford, 1936, p. 261. 
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Prince, subject, father, son, are things forgot 
For every man alone thinks he hath got 

To be a phoenix, and that then can be 

None of that kind of which he is, but he. 


It broke down the order which Ulysses, in Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida (1, 2) had so admirably expounded, and which 
so intimately related to each other the planets, the govern- 
ment of states, and the government of the individual. In con- 
sidering its effects one can almost sympathize with the Jesuit 
who, two hundred years later, taught the young Stendhal the 
Ptolomaic system, “because it explained everything and was 
supported by the Church.” 

The ideas of Machiavelli had a different reception from those 
of Copernicus. Though for about half a generation after The 
Prince was published its views attracted no very remarkable 
degree of attention, once they were seriously considered the 
storm broke with what now seems an extraordinary violence. 
No term of abuse was too strong for Machiavelli’s principles, 
works, and character. The Jesuits of Ingolstadt burned him 
in effigy ; to Cardinal Pole he was obviously inspired by the 
devil ; he was put on the Index as soon as that institution was 
founded ; the protestants considered his ideas directly respon- 
sible for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. He was universally 
described as an atheist and an unscrupulous fiend ; he became, 
in Signor Praz’s words, “a rallying point for whatever was 
most loathsome in statecraft, and indeed in human nature at 
large.” ® 

The reasons for Machiavelli’s reputation can perhaps best be 
realized by comparing The Prince with the De Officiis of Cicero, 
just as the effect of the Copernican system can best be seen by 
comparing it with the Ptolomaic. For the De Officiis, as much 
as the Politics of Aristotle, from which it was partly derived, 
represents the official sixteenth century doctrine. Prudence, 
justice, liberality, greatness of soul, these and other virtues 
characterized the public man ; the life of reason, in public as in 
private, implied the pursuit of virtue. All medieval thought 
said the same thing; it was the basis of political theory, and 
like the inherited Elizabethan psychology, it was fundamentally 


® Mario Praz, “ Machiavelli and the Elizabethans,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 13 (1928), 8. 
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optimistic, and it was intimately concerned with morality. But 
Machiavelli, in the words of J. W. Allen, “ thought of the state 
as a morally isolated thing.” ° He was fundamentally practical. 
He regarded human history divorced from revelation, and 
human nature divorced from grace; he looked at man, as 
Bacon said, not as he should be, but as he is, and he found that 
man was naturally evil and that the best way to govern him 
for his own good was by fear and by force. The view may have 
been sound, but it was outrageous to Elizabethan sensibilities. 
Was this the truth, underneath the idealistic appearance, about 
man as a political animal? The Elizabethans refused to believe 
it: the violence of their feeling on the subject may be taken as 
an indication that, below the surface, they realized—with a 
half-horrified fascination—that the ideas of Machiavelli, which 
they received in so distorted a form, might after all be true. 

Montaigne’s position is less easy to summarize. But the 
implication of his ideas, at least those in the Apology for 
Raymond Sebonde, could be just as devastating to the inherited 
view of man’s place in the natural sphere as the ideas of 
Copernicus and Machiavelli might be to man’s place in the 
spheres of cosmology and politics. Again this is brought out 
most clearly by contrast, and this time we need go no further 
than the work which Montaigne was apparently setting out to 
defend. I know of no book which more optimistically and 
thoroughly describes the inherited view of the order of nature 
than Sabonde’s Natural Theology. Its optimism is, in fact, 
almost heretical. All the ranks of nature, he says, lead up to 
man: his reason sets him apart from all the other animals, and 
by a proper use of it he can come to a full’knowledge of himself, 
the external world, and God. 

But these are just the assumptions that Montaigne, in his 
Apology, sets out to deny. Man can know nothing by himself, 
says Montaigne ; he cannot know God, he cannot know his 
soul, he cannot know nature. His senses are hopelessly un- 
reliable, there are no satisfactory standards of beauty or of 
anything else, everything is in a flux, and the only way man can 
rise from his ignorant and ignominious position is by divine 


°J. W. Allen, History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, New York, 
1928, p. 477. 
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assistance. His purpose in writing the essay, says Montaigne, 
is to make people “sensible of the inanity, the vanity, and 
insignificance of man; to wrest out of their fists the miserable 
weapon of their reason ; to make them bow the head and bite 
the dust under the authority and reverence of the divine 
majesty.” *° 

Of course all this, though extreme, is neither entirely un- 
orthodox nor necessarily disturbing. From one point of view, 
it is related to what Innocent III said in the De Contemptu 
Mundi, and what countless other reputable writers had said 
before and since. But there was one point—and it was this 
that bothered the authorities in Rome (from their point of 
view quite rightly) , when they examined the Essais in 1582— 
which was not orthodox and which was disturbing. Montaigne 
gave the appearance of saying that there was no fundamental 
difference between the faculties of man and those of animals. 
His remarks, to be sure, are highly ambiguous, probably on 
purpose, but he suggests that animals have the capacity, hither- 
to and for obvious reasons attributed to man alone, of abstrac- 
ting from sensible phenomena their essential characteristics, and 
of making them conform, to use his own words, to the soul’s 
“immortal and spiritual condition.”** Such a statement has 
wide implications ; it implies, as Montaigne’s whole argument, 
of which this passage is the climax, tends to imply, that there 
are no true distinctions between the psychology of man and the 
psychology of animals; that reason amounts to nothing, and 
that in consequence the whole hierarchy of nature, at a crucial 
point, is destroyed. 

$s. 


I hope I have made it clear, through these introductory re- 
marks, that the idea of man which lay behind Shakespearean 
tragedy was, in the first place, inextricably interwoven with 
the ideas of the state and the world as a whole to a degree 
which it is difficult for us to realize, and, in the second place, 
that this interwoven pattern was threatened by an implicit 
and an explicit conflict. At the time when Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet there were available for emotional contemplation and 


1° Essays, 2, 12, translated by E. J. Trechmann, Oxford, 1927, 1, 489-440. 
1 Essays, ed. cit. 1, 475. 
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for dramatic representation two views of man’s nature, two 
views of the world, two views of the state. Drama could be not 
merely the conflict between romantic love and external forces, 
as in Romeo and Juliet ; it could represent a conflict far more 
complicated and far more profound. 

It would be a fascinating and rewarding study to analyze in 
detail just why this conflict seemed particularly alive at this 
particular moment. The pressure of material forces, social and 
economic, the political and religious situation, the growth of a 
realistic and satiric school of literature, the recrudescence of an 
emphasis on death—all these things, as well as others, con- 
tributed to a movement, emotional rather than intellectual, 
which from one point of view might be described as the 
Counter-Renaissance. But a treatment of this, however neces- 
sary, must be reserved for another occasion. Our present busi- 
ness is with the text of Hamlet itself. I hope to show that an 
awareness of the difference between appearance and reality, 
based on the fact that there was a deep conflict in the con- 
temporary views of man and his world, is woven into the 
texture of the play, and is largely responsible for the enormous 
increase in size which characterizes Hamlet over any of its 
predecessors. Not that Shakespeare deliberately reflects the 
Copernican system, or the ideas of Machiavelli or Montaigne: 
to say that would be nonsense. The split they illustrate was 
merely a part of Shakespeare’s emotional climate; many sen- 
sitive minds were aware of it; he alone turned it to full 
dramatic use. The creation of dramatic suspense by an internal 
conflict in a mind aware of the evil reality under the good 
appearance is the core of the greatness, the originality of 
Hamlet. 

We may best begin our discussion by observing what sort of 
man Hamlet was before his mother’s second marriage. Ac- 
cording to Ophelia he had a “noble mind,” “the courtier’s, 
soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword.” He was 


The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 


‘ 


a man with a “noble and most sovereign reason.” In other 
words, he was an ideal Renaissance nobleman, himself an 
idealist, with—to use Bradley’s somewhat romantic expression 
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—‘an unbounded delight and faith in everything good and 
beautiful.” 

But the discovery of his mother’s lust and the fact that the 
kingdom is in the hands of an unworthy man (Hamlet’s—the 
prince’s—feeling that the king is not worthy of his position is 
a more important part of his state of mind when the play opens 
than is usually realized) —these facts shatter his picture of the 
world, the state, and the individual. His sense of the evil in all 
three spheres is as closely interwoven in his first soliloquy as 
all three spheres were interwoven in sixteenth century thought. 
It is characteristic of Shakespeare’s conception of Hamlet’s 
universalizing mind that he should make Hamlet think, first, 
of the general rottenness: to him all the uses of the world are 
weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, and things rank and gross 
in nature possess it entirely. From this he passes to a consider- 
ation of the excellence of his father as king, compared to his 
satyr-like uncle, and he finally dwells at length on the lustfulness 
of his mother, who has violated the natural law by the brevity 
of her grief and the hastiness of her marriage. 


O God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourned longer. 


In other words, in first presenting Hamlet to his audience, 
Shakespeare uses an interwoven series of references to the world, 
the state, and the individual, and one reason this first soliloquy 
is so broken, its rhythms so panting, is that it reflects Hamlet’s 
disillusionment about all three spheres at once. So closely were 
they related in contemporary thought that to smash one was 
to smash the others as well. 

This, of course, is not the only place where Hamlet thinks 
in general terms: one of his most striking habits is to stretch 
his thought to embrace the world as a whole, to talk of infinite 
space, to use rhetoric that includes the stars. For example, it 
is characteristic of him that when he approaches Laertes after 
Laertes has jumped into Ophelia’s grave, he should ask who it 
is who 


Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers, 


when, as a matter of fact, Laertes had not mentioned the stars 
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at all. It is as if Hamlet were attributing to Laertes a thought 
that would be natural to him, but not to Laertes. Again, the 
first thing that Hamlet exclaims after the ghost has given his 
message is “O all you host of heaven!” ; and, in his mother’s 
closet, when he upbraids her with her marriage, he describes it 
not merely as violating human contracts, but as affecting the 
world as a whole: 
heaven’s face doth glow, 
Yea this solidity and compound mass, 


With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act. 


But the occasion on which Hamlet speaks at greatest length 
of the heavens is, of course, when he describes his state of mind 
to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern in the second act. It is per- 
haps worth while, before quoting the passage, to remind our- 
selves again of the orthodox description of the beauty of the 
heavens—the heavens of which Spenser had so glowingly 
written in his “Hymn of Heavenly Beautie,” and which 
Thomas Digges in his “ Perfit Description of the Coelestiall 
Orbes” (1576) describes more scientifically, but with equal 
enthusiasm. Digges is referring to the motionless heaven of 
fixed stars according to the Copernican system, and in his case, 
as in others, the acceptance of Copernicus did not mean that 
the universe was not beautiful. “ This orbe of starres,” he says, 
“fixed infinitely up extendeth himself in altitude sphericallye 
and therefore immovable the palace of foelicitie garnished with 
perpetually shininge glorious lightes innumerable, farr excellinge 
our sonne both in quantitye and qualitye, the very courte of 
coellestiall angelles devoid of griefe and replenished with perfite 
endlesse ioye the habitacle for the elect.”*? Perhaps Shake- 
speare was even thinking of this description: Digges was a 
kind of sixteenth century Eddington or Jeans ; his book went 
through six editions before 1600 ; Shakespeare could have found 
these words merely by looking at the title page, where they are 
inscribed in a diagram ; and Hamlet’s description of the heaven 
sounds more like the motionless outer sphere of Copernicus 
than the revolving heaven of Ptolemy. Be that as it may, 


12See Francis R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England, Bal- 
timore, 1937, p. 166. Digge’s tract is published in The Huntington Library Bulletin, 
No. 5, April, 1934, by F. R. Johnson and S. V. Larkey. 
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what Shakespeare does is to use the traditional feeling about 
the heavens as a background to bring out an important side of 
Hamlet’s character ; nothing could show better the largeness of 
Hamlet’s mind and his present melancholy ; for he sees in the 
heavens, as well as in his own situation, the reality of evil 
underneath the appearance of good. To understand the force 
of his remarks we should have clearly in our minds the thousand 
and one sixteenth century repetitions of the old teaching, with 
which every member of Shakespeare’s audience must have been 
familiar, that the surest way to understand man’s place in the 
world and to realize the magnificence of God’s creation, was to 
contemplate the glory of the superior heavens which surrounded 
the earth. But what Hamlet says is exactly the opposite. 

This most excellent canopy the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it 
appeareth nothing to me but a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapors. 


And from this consideration of the macrocosm he passes at 
once to the microcosm: the sequence of thought was, in his 
time, almost inevitable; and again he uses the familiar vocabu- 
lary of his age (I follow the punctuation of the second quarto 
and of Dover Wilson, which alone makes sense in terms of 
Elizabethan psychology) : 

What a piece of work is a man, how noble in reason, how infinite 
in faculties, in form and moving, how express and admirable in 
action, how like an angel in apprehension, how like a god: the 
beauty of the world; the paragon of animals; and yet to me, what 
is this quintessence of dust? Man delights not me. 


This use of generalization, which is one of the most attractive 
and important sides to Hamlet’s character, illustrates more 
than Shakespeare’s way of describing a single individual ; it 
also illustrates a dramatic device which Shakespeare frequently 
used at this period in his career, the device of weaving into the 
texture of his play a point of view or standard of values which 
the action is violating, but against which—for the proper under- 
standing of the play—the action must be seen. The two great 
speeches of Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida are perhaps the 
best illustration of this device, but Hamlet itself is full of ex- 
amples. Hamlet’s own remarks about reason, the specific virtue 
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of a human being (which Montaigne had so ingeniously labored 
to minimize) are a case in point. Horatio speaks (1, 4, 73) of 
the “ sovereignty of reason,” as does Ophelia, but Hamlet, as 
is eminently appropriate in a play where the conflict is so much 
inside a man, is the one who describes the traditional view most 
fully (4, 4, 33): 
What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unus’d. 


It is worth observing in what terms Shakespeare speaks of 
reason in the important passages throughout the play. Reason, 
the specific function of man in the order of nature, is twice 
referred to as “noble,” an adjective, like “sovereign” (also 
applied to reason) , that has connotations in the political order, 
and, in the passage I have just quoted, it is described as “ god- 
like,” an adjective that, to an Elizabethan would have cosmo- 
logical connotations as well. It may not be fantastic to see, in 
this adjectival microcosm, an image of the macrocosm I have 
been trying to define. 

At all events, the standard which Hamlet’s soliloquy de- 
scribes is not only the standard which his own behavior vio- 
lates ; it is also the standard which was violated by Gertrude in 
mourning so briefly for her first husband, and in unnaturally 
yielding to her lust, so that her reason, in Hamlet’s words, has 
become a pandar to her will, her fleshly desire. In both cases, 
the appearance, the accepted natural order of good and of 
the supremacy of reason, is destroyed by the individual reality 
of evil, and man has sunk to the level of animals, his specific 
function gone. 

The same dramatic device is just as clearly apparent in rela- 
tion to kingship as it is to cosmology and psychology. Through- 
out the play there is an emphasis (a direct reflection of con- 
temporary views) on the importance of the king in relation to 
the state. In this case it is Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, ap- 
propriately external figures, who, in an important scene that is 
often unnoticed, state the accepted ideal most fully (3, 3, 8 ff.) : 
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Guildenstern: Most holy and religious fear it is 
To keep those many bodies safe 

That live and feed upon your majesty. 
Rosencrantz: The single and peculiar life is bound 
With all the strength and armour of the mind 
To keep itself from noyance; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest 

The lives of many. The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulf doth draw 
What’s near it with it; it is a massy wheel, 
Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis’d and adjoin’d; which when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 

Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 


As we hear these lines, set almost in the middle of the play, 
they appear like a reflective, chorus-like comment on all that 
has gone before. Hamlet himself is described by Laertes in the 
same terms in which Rosencrantz describes Claudius. Laertes 
(1, 3, 16 ff.) tells Ophelia that Hamlet 
may not, as unvalu’d persons do 

Carve for himself, for on his choice depends 

The safety and the health of the whole state; 

And therefore must his choice be circumscrib’d 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body 

Whereof he is the head. 


It is perhaps worth observing that in comparing the state to 
the human body with the King as its head, Laertes uses a 
familiar simile that once more reflects the close interrelation 
between political and natural orders, that is one of the key 
metaphors used by King James in his Trew Law of Free 
Monarchies (written in 1598, published anonymously in 1603) , 
and that was worked out at length by one E. Forsett in 1606.% 

This speech of Laertes shows, in addition, how careful 
Shakespeare is, from the very beginning of the play, to em- 
phasize the political side of the action. Much state business is 
transacted before the king, in the second scene of the first act, 
finally turns to the particular problem of Hamlet’s melancholy: 


18 Political Works of James I, edited by C. H. MclIlwain, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1918, pp. 64-65. E. Forsett, A Comparative Discourse of the Bodies 
Natural and Politique. 
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Shakespeare deliberately puts Hamlet’s situation in a political 
environment. This not only increases the scope of the play, it 
also emphasizes the dramatic conflict. For from whatever side 
we regard the action there is something politically wrong. From 
Claudius’ point of view it is bad for the state to have a dis- 
affected heir, particularly since he is so much loved by the 
multitude. From Hamlet’s point of view it is abominable to 
have an unworthy and lustful king. And the appearance of the 
ghost emphasizes in more general terms our sense of uneasiness 
about the condition of the state. It bodes, says Horatio (1, 1, 
69) , “ some strange eruption to our state,” Hamlet emphasizes 
the fact that the ghost is armed (1, 3, 226), and the armour 
implies that the ghost has more than a private purpose in show- 
ing himself. No wonder Marcellus says that there is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark. He, and the king, and the 
ghost, reinforce Hamlet’s feelings about the situation, and the 
speeches of Rosencrantz and Laertes on kingship apply not 
only to an immediate necessity but also to the importance of 
kingship itself, and hence they emphasize the enormity of 
Claudius’ previous action in murdering his kingly brother. 
Again, it is worth remembering the strength of Hamlet’s feeling 
about his uncle’s unworthiness as a king—a feeling that shocks 
(as Hamlet means it to do) the conventional Guildenstern (4, 
2, 30): 
Hamlet: The king is a thing— 
Gildenstern: A thing, my lord! 


Hamlet’s description of the king is much stronger elsewhere: 
he is the “ bloat king ”—a “ king of shreds and patches ”—and 
Hamlet’s tendency to generalization surrounds the notion of 
kingship as it surrounds all his thoughts— 


Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


A king may go a progress through the guts of a beggar: the 
illusion of kingly power is not the reality ; nothing is but think- 
ing makes it so. What is true of the king, of the queen, is true 
of all human nature—“ to be honest, as this world goes, is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand.” “I am very proud, 
revengeful, ambitious ; with more offenses at my back than I 


2 
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have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, 
or time to act them in. What should such fellows as I do 
crawling between heaven and earth? We are arrant knaves, 
all.” The discovery of individual evil, and the inevitable gen- 
eralizations, once granted Shakespeare’s conception of Hamlet’s 
character, that follow upon it, almost crack his comprehension: 
cruelty to the innocent Ophelia, expressed again in generaliza- 
tion, is one of the consequences. 

In fact, the way Hamlet treats Ophelia, like the way he treats 
love in general, is a further striking example of Shakespeare’s 
handling of the contrast between appearance and truth. For 
here too there is an ideal in the background against which the 
present reality seems coarse and vile. The relation between 
Hamlet’s mother and father had been perfect: he was as fine 
a husband as he had been a king, his 

love was of that dignity 


That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
(He) made to her in marriage; 


he was, says Hamlet, 
so loving to my mother 
That he might not between the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 


But this ideal, an ideal as deeply imbedded in the sixteenth 
century mind as the ideals of kingship and human reason, is, 
of course, violated by Gertrude’s marriage to Claudius, and 
Hamlet throughout the play can think of the relation between 
the sexes only in the coarsest terms. “ What shall I do? ” the 
queen asks Hamlet ; and he replies: . 

Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you his mouse; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 

Or paddling in your neck with his damned fingers, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. 


It is in this style that Hamlet talks to Ophelia, torturing them 
both, and the innocent Ophelia herself, in delirium, sings songs 
at which her courtly sanity would have blushed. 

This sense of the reality of evil—in the cosmos, in the state, 
and in man,—this enlargement of dramatic dimension by sig- 
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nificant generalization, this use (not, of course, entirely con- 
scious) of one of the essential conflicts of the age, is what 
helps to make Hamlet so large an organism, and to give it, as 
the expression of a universal situation, so profound a set of 
reverberations. Hamlet’s disillusionment is a partial expression 
of a general predicament ; the emotions he gives voice to were 
shared in his own time and have been shared ever since, by 
many people less miraculously articulate than himself. His 
discovery of the difference between appearance and reality, 
which produced in his mind an effect so disillusioning that it 
paralyzed the sources of deliberate action, was a symptom 
that the Renaissance in general had brought with it a new set 
of problems, had opened new psychological vistas, which the 
earlier views of man had not explored. As we look back on the 
period, it appears that the contrast between outward seeming 
and inner truth had begun, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, to seem the most obvious illustration, the most easily 
available example, of a wider contrast, a more portentous 
division, which could by no other means be so readily described. 
It is one of the keys to Elizabethan tragedy, to that stretching 
of hitherto inarticulate reaches of experience, which seems to 
us, in a way it did not to the generation just before ours, one of 
the chief emotional legacies of the English Renaissance. 


4. 


The conception of the difference between appearance and 
reality is not only part of the general theme of Hamlet, it is 
woven everywhere into the texture of the play’s language and 
is expressed in a number of indirect ways. Almost as soon as 
Hamlet speaks, the subject is brought to our attention: 
“Seems, madam! Nay, it is! I know not ‘seems’.” And he 
goes on to describe the difference between the appearance of 
sorrow, the clothes, “ the forms, modes, shows of grief ” with the 
feeling within “ which passeth show.” In the next scene (1, 3) 
Polonius warns Ophelia against the appearance of devotion 
which Hamlet offers: 

in few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows, for they are brokers, 
Not of that dye which their investments show, 
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But mere implorators of holy suits, 
Breathing like sanctified and pious bawds, 
The better to beguile. 


Our feelings about Hamlet are given additional vibration when 
we hear him referred to as the cause, as well as the suffering 
subject, of an awareness of the contrast between protestation 
and truth. 

The matter is indirectly mentioned by the ghost (1, 4): 


But virtue, as it never will be mov’d, 
Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 
So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will sate itself on a celestial bed, 

And prey on garbage. 


And, after the ghost has vanished, one chief thought surges to 
the surface of Hamlet’s distracted mind as so important that it 
must be written down for remembrance: 


O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 
My tables,—meet it as I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 


Again, when Hamlet (2, 2) pretends to be mad to fool Polonius, 
the first thing he does is to seem to mistake Polonius for some- 
thing he is not: 


Polonius: Do you know me, my lord? 
Hamlet: Excellent well; you are a fishmonger. 


The humor of the later scene (3, 2) when Hamlet makes 
Polonius agree with him that the cloud they are looking at 
resembles a camel, a weasel, and a whale, this also is playing 
upon the difference between what seems and what is. The very 
fact that Hamlet assumes madness at all, pretending to be what 
he is not, is a further illustration of how this subject per- 
meates the play. 

So when Rosencrantz and Guildenstern first meet Hamlet, 
and the three of them fall into a scholastic argument, as it is 
fitting for fellow students to do, that argument is concerned 
with the falsity of appearance in human affairs: 


Guildenstern: .. . for the very substance of the ambitious is 
merely the shadow of a dream. 
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Hamlet: A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Rosencrantz: Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and light a 
quality that it is but a shadow’s shadow. 

Hamlet: Then are our beggars bodies, and our monarchs and out- 
stretched heroes the beggars’ shadows. 


Hamlet’s reflections, after he has heard the player’s speech 
about Hecuba, are still on the same subject ; he is appalled that 
the player, with no real cause, but only in a “ dream of passion ” 
could so have produced the appearance of grief “and all for 
nothing,” whereas he, with a real motive for passion, cannot 
produce the appearance, the action, which the reality demands. 
Yet he ends his meditation in uncertainty, asking himself if 
what appeared to be his father’s ghost was really so: 


The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape. 


In one sense in fact, the whole problem may be said to be 
centered about the ghost, and had not the ghost recently been 
discussed at length by Dover Wilson and others, it would be 
worth while to spend some time on it. Does it really exist, as 
Horatio wonders at first? Is it the devil, or is it actually the 
spirit of Hamlet’s father? Upon the answer to these questions 
hangs the action of the play. 

In act three, scene one, Polonius incidentally refers to the 
difference between reality and appearance, and, in doing so, 
pricks the king’s conscience so that the king reveals to us, for 
the first time from his own lips, the reality of his guilt. 


Polonius: We are oft to blame in this. 
‘ Tis too much prov’d, that with devotion’s visage 
And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 
King: (aside) O ‘tis too true. 
How smart a lash that speech doth give my conscience,’ 
The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plastering art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most painted word: 
O heavy burden! 


When Ophelia enters to Hamlet, shortly afterward, she con- 
fesses that she was deceived by Hamlet’s appearance of loving 
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her into thinking that he loved her indeed, and in the agonizing 
scene that follows, Hamlet harps on the same subject, using the 
same imagery that had occurred to the king five minutes 
before: 
I have heard of your paintings too, well enough: God hath given 
you one face, and you make yourselves another: You jig, you 
amble, and you lisp, and nickname God’s creatures, and make your 
wantonness your ignorance. Go to, I'll no more on’t; it hath made 
me mad. 
On this subject Hamlet discourses as he lies at Ophelia’s feet 
before the play begins (3, 2): 
What should a man do but be merry? For, look you; how cheer- 
fully my mother looks, and my father died within’s two hours. 
The dumb-show of the play acts out the falseness of the player- 
queen’s protestations of affection to her husband, and the play 
itself illustrates that falseness in speech. When Hamlet up- 
braids his mother in her closet (3, 4), one of his chief accusa- 
tions is that she has been deceived by appearances into marry- 
ing a villain like Claudius. And after the ghost has once more 
spoken (the reality of whose appearance has been evident to 
Hamlet alone), Hamlet urges his mother not to fool herself 
into accepting anything but the truth, using that imagery taken 
from disease which is so prevalent toward the end of this 
play: ** 

Mother, for love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass but my madness speaks; 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. 


The same imagery, again connected with the difference be- 
tween reality and appearance, occurs in the next scene (4, 1), 
when the king is excusing himself for not having restrained 
Hamlet from acts of violence: 

We would not understand what was most fit, 
But, like the owner of a foul disease, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 

Ever on the pith of life. 


14 See Miss Caroline Spurgeon, Leading Motives in the Imagery of Shakespearean 
Tragedy, Shakespeare Association, 1930. 
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In act four, scene four, the subject occurs again, when Hamlet 
is discussing with the captain the occasion of Fortinbras’s wars: 
This is the imposthume of much wealth and peace, 


That inward breaks, and shows no cause without 
Why the man dies. 


And the king, in the previous scene, had reflected on the 
inability of the mob to judge between true and false value. 
Hamlet, he says, is “lov’d of the distracted multitude,” 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 

And where ’tis so, the offender’s scourge is weigh’d 

But never the offence. To bear all smooth and even, 

This sudden sending him away must seem 

Deliberate pause: diseases desperate grown 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d 

Or not at all. 


Finally, the scene in the graveyard is closely concerned with 
the difference between appearance and reality. Not only does 
the image of painting occur there, for the fourth time in the 
play, when Hamlet address the skull of Yorick: 


Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an 
inch thick, to this favor she must come; make her laugh at that— 


not only does this image recur, but the theme of all Hamlet’s 
meditations at this moment is the difference between the 
temporary appearance of life, of action, of laughter, and the 
lasting reality of death. The courtier, the lawyer, and the fool 
have lived only to this end, and their bones have been bred 
only that clowns should play “ at loggats with ’em.” 

To a man in Hamlet’s position such a conclusion is almost 
inevitable. The awareness of the reality of evil underneath the 
appearance of good, which Shakespeare makes so important a 
part of his conception of character and dramatic structure that 
it becomes essential to the action and is reflected everywhere 
in the language and imagery—that awareness is bound to result 
in a brooding on death as the final reality of all. Here too, 
Shakespeare was using for his dramatic purpose a familiar 
tradition, and when he makes Hamlet think continually of 
death, he was relying on a set of emotional responses as im- 
mediate to his time as the difference between appearance and 
reality itself. 
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That difference, of course, is treated in many other plays than 
Hamlet ; and the way it is used in Hamlet should be com- 
pared—if we are to get a full view of Shakespeare’s growth as an 
artist—with the way it is used in Troilus and Cressida, in 
Lear, and in Othello. There is no time for that here. It is 
worth observing, however, that in the final plays, the situation 
of the tragedies is reversed, and instead of apparent good being 
real evil, apparent evil is real good, and before the insubstantial 
pageant fades, Hermione has come alive again and a brave 
new world has opened to Miranda’s eyes. 


5. 


A discussion such as this may be valuable not only for our 
understanding of a particular play written at a particular time, 
and which we do our best to understand as a thing in a given 
environment, and then as a thing in itself; it may have a 
wider set of implications. It may, in the first place, help us to 
understand the development of Shakespeare as a craftsman, 
and hence may awaken us to a sharper knowledge than we have 
had before of what craftsmanship means in a given art: not 
merely the handling of an expert technique, but the use of that 
technique for a richer presentation of relationships and con- 
trasts. For it is one of the peculiar things about technique, 
particularly dramatic technique, that if we understand it fully, 
it becomes something more than the deft manipulation of 
counters ; it becomes a pattern, and since the pattern in drama 
is made of human beings, and attitudes toward human beings, 
when we get a properly: manipulated dramatic pattern, we 
have—what all art strives for—a solution, a resolution, an order, 
that for the time being satisfies our sense of justice, and out of 
conflicting passions makes a momentary synthesis of our emo- 
tional insecurities, and establishes a temporary harmony upon 
our intellectual distraction. It is for this reason that a study 
of Shakespeare’s dramatic use of what to his age, as to every 
age in different degrees, was a fundamental problem, may be 
useful. 

But the questions raised by such a study go deeper still. 
Deeper, that is, than the formation of an artistic pattern, no 
matter how rich, and deeper than the place of a single play in 
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the development of a single writer, no matter how great. For, 
as I tried to imply at the beginning of this paper, the questions 
suggested by Hamlet, of which, when he was writing that play, 
Shakespeare seems to have been most acutely aware, are at the 
very bottom of our consciousness as human beings. We all see 
the difference between appearance and reality, but who can 
give a convincing answer as to which is which? Is the evil so 
great that no wider comprehension can absorb it into a vision 
of good? Can contemplation solve the problem, or must we be, 
like Laertes, creatures of immediate impulse, the competent 
slaves, and perhaps in the end the incompetent victims, of a 
belief in action? Which is evil, which is good? Which is the 
reality, which is merely the appearance? 

It is a problem, as we look back over the short career of 
recorded human consciousness, that has been always present, 
and that has come alive for civilizations, as for individuals like 
Hamlet, at crucial moments in their history. Shakespeare 
recognized it, as I have tried to suggest, at a crucial moment in 
his own career as a dramatist. It made him—not entirely con- 
sciously, for no artist can ever be entirely conscious—aware of 
what kind of new dimension, based on a contemporary con- 
flict, could be added to his art. It enhanced the universality of 
his central character. Perhaps as we think of the problem as 
Shakespeare saw it—not only in Hamlet, but in all his later 
work, including The Tempest,—we may ourselves be more 
conscious of what it implies for us, slaves as we may easily be to 
an appearance—a reality—which cannot bear investigation. 


Harvard University 








REFLECTIONS OF ELIZABETHAN TOURNAMENTS IN 
THE FAERIE QUEENE, 4.4 AND 5.3 


By Ivan L. ScuuuzE 


Added to the single combats that appear so profusely 
throughout his poem, Spenser has two rather extensive ac- 
counts of tournaments in F.Q., 4.4 and 5.3. Since both tour- 
naments are related to the Florimell story, the first developing 
from Satyrane’s finding Florimell’s lost girdle, and the second 
celebrating the marriage of Florimell and Marinell and the 
return of the girdle to its rightful owner, they may be dealt 
with together. My purpose in this paper is to show that, al- 
though both episodes employ the stock conventions of romance, 
the same conventions were observed in the chivalric practices 
of Queen Elizabeth’s court, and thus closely connect the tour- 
naments with the life of Spenser’s day.* 


1. 
The Occasions 


The first tournament has been proclaimed far and wide by 
Satyrane as a joust for the possession of Florimell’s girdle, 
which is to be presented to the fairest lady who shall have 
accompanied a knight to the combat.? The second, which has 
attracted knights “From every coast and countrie under 
sunne,” forms part of the festivities following the wedding of 
Florimell and Marinell.' . 

The occasions of both tournaments are similar to those of 
jousts in Elizabethan England. Sir William Segar, an authority 
on matters of chivalry, writes: 


Triumphs [in which tilting nearly always played a part] have been 
commonly used at the Inauguration and Coronation of Emperors, 
Kings and Princes: at their Marriages, Entry of cities, Enterviews, 
Progresses and Funerals.* 


1¥For convenience the episodes will be referred to hereafter as the first tourna- 
ment and the second tournament. 

*See F.Q. 4. 2. 26-27; 4. 4. 5, 6-9. 

8 Ibid. 5. 3. 2 

* Honor, Military and Civill (London, 1602), Bk. 8. 188. Segar, admitted to the 
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Although there is no record of a tournament in Spenser’s day 
for which the prize was a lady’s girdle, in the joust celebrating 
Elizabeth’s coronation in January, 1559, the prize was a dia- 
mond, “ as they jousted for love.” * Furthermore, since Flori- 
mell’s girdle is a symbol of chastity, the first tournament is 
closely related to the jousts held annually, on November 17, to 
honor Elizabeth’s accession to the throne. As for the second 
tournament, during Elizabeth’s reign tilts were used to cele- 
brate noble, as well as royal, marriages. When the son of vice- 
chamberlain Knollys married the daughter of Ambrose Cave, 
July 16, 1565, jousting followed the wedding supper.® In the 
same year on November 11, the Earl of Warwick was married 
to Ann, daughter of the Earl of Bedford, at the royal palace 
of Westminster. Tilting formed part of the lavish festivities.’ 
The occasions, then, of both tournaments in the poem are 
exactly paralleled by those of tilts in Spenser’s own day. 


2. 
The Challenges 


The challenge for the first tournament is mentioned twice by 
Spenser. Satyrane, having found the girdle, but not its owner, 


Hath lately caus’d to be proclaim’d each where 
A solemne feast, with publike turneying, 
To which all knights with them their Ladies are to bring. 


And of them all she that is fayrest found, 

Shall have that golden girdle for reward, 

And of those Knights who is most stout on ground, 
Shall to that fairest Ladie be prefard.* 


Shortly before the tournament begins the challenge is men- 
tioned again in much the same terms.’ The second tilt is 


College of Arms early in his career, became Garter king-of-arms, January, 1606/7. 
The work cited was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. See D.N.B., sub Segar. 

5C. S. P. Venetian 7. 18-19. Albert Way, “Illustrations of Medieval Manners 
and Costume from Original Documents,” Archaeological Journal (London, 1847), 
4. 231-33, quotes from a 15th century manuscript volume ordinances for a tourna- 
ment for three prizes of jewels. 

®°C.8.P. Spanish 1. 446, 451-2. 

7 John Leland, Collectanea (London, 1770), 2. 666 ff. 

8 F. Q. 4. 2. 26, 7-9; 27, 1-4. 

® Ibid. 4. 4. 5, 7-9. 
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announced just after Marinell has brought his rescued bride 
Florimell to “ Faerie land ”: 


The time and place was blazed farre and wide; 

And solemne feasts and giusts ordain’d therefore. 

To which there did resort from every side 

Of Lords and Ladies infinite great store; 

Ne any knight was absent, that brave courage bore.?° 


A little farther on we find that Marinell and his six companions 
have undertaken 


To chalenge all in right of Florimell, 
And to maintaine, that she all others did excell.2? 


Such formal proclamations or challenges were a commonplace 
of the jousts in Elizabethan England. For three weeks preced- 
ing the marriage of the Earl of Warwick to Lady Ann, referred 
to above, the following challenge was set at the court gate of 
Westminster : 


Yow that in warlike ways and dedes of arms delight, 

Yow that for cuntryes cawse or ells for ladyes love dare 
fyght, 

Know yow foure knyghts ther be that come from foren land, 

Whos hawtye herts and corage great hath movd to take 
in hand, 

With sword, with speare and shield, on fote, on horse 
backe, to, 

To try what yow by force of fyght, or otharwyse, can do. 

Prepare yowr selves ther for this challenge to defend, 

That trompe of fame yowr prowes great abrod may sownd 
and send. 

And he that best can do, ye same shall have the price. 

Ye day, ye place, and forme and fyght, loo here before 
yowr eys.”” 


The Accession Day tournaments were proclaimed from year to 
year with regularity."* When the French commissioners came 
to England in April, 1581, hoping to conclude negotiations for 


10 Ibid. 5. 2. 2, 5-9. 

11 Ibid. 5. 3. 4, 8-9. 

12 James Gairdner (ed.), Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles with Historical 
Memoranda by John Stowe, Camden Society Pub. (London, 1880), n. s. 28. 134. 

18 See “The Originall Occasions of the Yeerely Triumphs in England,” quoted 
by Dyce (ed.), Works of Greene and Peele (London, 1861), 566; also John Nichols, 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1823), 3. 69-70. 
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the marriage of Elizabeth and Alencon, Sidney and his friends 
planned to entertain them with a tournament representing an 
attack on the Fortress of Beauty, the Queen herself represent- 
ing Beauty. The challenge, presented to Elizabeth as she came 
from church on April 16, the day before the French ambassa- 
dors arrived in England, called on her to surrender or to find 
knights to protect her against Sidney and his companions, who 
styled themselves The Four Foster Children of Desire.* On 
November 17, 1592, the Earl of Essex and Sir Henry Lee “ is- 
sued a challenge to maintain against all comers on the follow- 
ing 26 Feb. ‘that ther M. [the Queen] is most worthyest and 
most fayrest Amadis de Gaule.’”** The foregoing examples 
clearly show that the proclamations in the poem are reflec- 
tions of challenges employed regularly in announcing tourna- 
ments at the court of Queen Elizabeth. 


3. 
The Formal Entrance into the Lists 


The formal procession preceding the first tournament is 
merely mentioned by Spenser: 


The knights in couples marcht, with ladies, linckt attone.*® 


However, the next two stanzas, describing the displaying of 
Florimell’s girdle to the assembled crowd by Satyrane, do sug- 
gest the material of pageantry.’” The procession of the knights 
just before the second tournament is more fully described. 
Marinell and his six companions, to the rehearsal of whose 
names Spenser gives a whole stanza, march into the lists to 
fight against all comers.*® 

Though Spenser does not deal elaborately with these proces- 
sions of knights, his courtly reader must have been reminded 
at once of the glittering parade of Elizabethan knights and 
their attendants, as, on many occasions, they filed into the field 
in a grand display of flashing armor, rich plumes, and gaily 


%* For a complete account of this famous tilt, see Nichols, op. cit. 2. 312-29. 
18 E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 3. 268. 
1° FQ. 4. 4. 14, 9. 17 Ibid. 4. 4. 15-16. 18 Ibid. 5. 3. 4, 6; 6, 3. 
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trapped horses. The entrance of the contestants into the lists 
at Whitehall, in 1559, is described as follows: 


November 5, were great justs at the Queen’s Palace; the Lord 
Robert [Dudley] and the Lord Hunsdon were the challengers, who 
wore scarfs of white and black; and they had their Heralds and 
trumpets attending on them: the defendants were the Lord Am- 
brose Dudley and others; they and their footmen in scarfs of red 
and yellow sarcenet; and had also their Heralds and Trumpeters.’® 


Much more picturesque, but too long for quotation, is the ac- 
count of the entrance of The Four Foster Children of Desire in 
the great tournament for the French ambassadors.” A dia- 
gram has been preserved showing the actual places of chal- 
lengers and defendants in a tilt of 1601." Such formal entries 
were part of the pageantry of every Elizabethan tournament, 
and Spenser must have had them in mind in the passages I 
have cited. 


4. 
The “ Devices” of the Knights 


In dealing with the first tournament Spenser gives no de- 
scription of the “ devices” of any of the knights, except one. 
The last day’s fighting had gone steadily in favor of Satyrane 
and his party 


Till that there entred on the other side, 

A straunger knight, from whence no man could reed, 
In quyent disguise, full hard to be descride. 

For all his armour was like salvage weed, 

With woody mosse bedight, and all his steed 

With oaken leaves attrapt, that seemed fit 

For Salvage wight, and thereto well agreed 

His word, which on his ragged shield was writ, 
Salvagesse sans finesse, shewing secret wit.?? 


The “ devices ” of the combatants in the second tournament are 
implied, but not described, in Spenser’s lines: 


2° Nichols, op. cit. 1. 80; also J. G. Nichols (ed.), The Diary of Henry Machyn, 
Camden Society Pub. (London, 1847-8), 42. 217. 

2° Nichols, op. cit. 2. 312 ff. 

21 Salisbury Mss. at Hatfield House 11. 540. 

2 FQ. 4. 4. 39. 
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When all men had with full satietie 

Of meates and drinkes their appetites suffiz’d, 
To deedes of armes and proofe of chevalrie 
They gan themselves addresse, full rich aguiz’d, 
As each one had his furnitures deviz’d.?* 


Strange “ devices ” were common in Elizabethan jousts. Sir 
Francis Bacon writes: 


For justs and tourneys and barriers, the glories of them are chiefly 
in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their entry; especially 
if they be drawn with strange beasts: as lions, bears, camels, and 
the like; or in the devices of their entrance, or in the bravery of 
their horses and armour.”* 


In 1571 at Westminster appeared as challengers, with “ very 
fair and costly ” furniture, Oxford as the Red Knight, Charles 
Howard as the White Knight, Sir Henry Lee as the Green 
Knight, and Hatton as the Black Knight “ whose horses were 
all trimmed with caparisons of black feathers.” ** In the tour- 
nament for the French ambassadors in 1581, Sir Thomas Perot 
and Master Cooke appeared “ both in like armour beset with 
apples and fruit, the one signifying Adam and the other Eve, 
who had haire hoong all downe his helmet.” In the same tilt 
Sir Thomas Ratcliffe appeared as the Desolate Knight; Sir 
Henry Lee as the Unknown Knight. In the formal entrance of 
the Four Foster Children a rolling mound, and a chariot with 
“roome for a full consort of musike ” added to the brilliance 
of the pageantry.” In 1585 the Accession Day tournament at 
Westminster was marked by unusually lavish “ devices ” : 


Every knight taking part in the tournament had dressed himself 
and his attendants in particular colours . . . . Some of the knights 
had bedizened themselves and their train like savages; some like 
the natives of Ireland with their hair streaming like a woman’s 
down to their girdles. Some had crescent moons upon their heads; 
some came into the lists with their horses caparisoned like ele- 
phants; some came driving, their carriages drawn by people most 
oddly attired. Some of the carriages seemed to be drawn along 


*8 Ibid. 5. 3. 4, 1-5. 

*4 Essays, (ed.) S. H. Reynolds (Oxford, 1890), p. 271. 

25 Hist. Mss. Com., Part 4. Rutland Mss. 92. 

2©See Nichols, op cit. 2. 312-29, for a full account of these “devices” which 
are too long for quotation. 
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without traction. All these carriages were oddly and peculiarly 
fitted up, but all the knights had their horses with them, and being 
ready accoutred for the fight mounted their steeds. Some of them 
however were dressed like horsemen and bravely decked out.?’ 


In a tilt of 1592 Sir Robert Carey appeared as the Forsaken 
Knight “that had vowed solitarinesse.”** On November 19, 
1599, Lord Compton’s “ device” was that of a “ Fisherman, 
with 6 men clad in Motley, his Caparisons all of Nett, having 
caught a Frogge.” *® The Elizabethan “ devices” I have cited 
not only serve as parallels to the passages I have quoted from 
the poem; some of them out-Spenser Spenser completely. 


5. 
The Length of the Tournaments 


In The Faerie Queene both tournaments last three days. 
Though this is, comparatively, an insignificant point, court 
tournaments sometimes lasted two or three days.*° Even in so 
slight a consideration as the time element, then, we find Spen- 
ser, consciously or unconsciously, reflecting the chivalric prac- 
tices and conventions of the Elizabethan court. These tourna- 
ment episodes must have been keenly interesting to the poet’s 
courtly readers, many of whom had fought in the lists of West- 
minster and Whitehall. For them such passages were not mere 
romance convention resurrected from Malory; they were di- 
rect reflections of the stuff of Elizabethan life, in large measure 
a game, perhaps; but at the same time part of the ritualistic 
worship and praise of Gloriana. 


Texas State College for Women 


27 Victor von Klarwill (ed.), Queen Elizabeth and Some Foreigners (London, 
1928), p. 331. 

28 Sir Robert Carey, Memoirs (Dublin, 1759), p. 54. Carey writes that his 
equipment and his present to the Queen cost more than £400. 

2° Arthur Collins (ed.), Sidney State Papers (London, 1746), 2. 142. 

8° See Hist. Mss. Com., Part 4, Rutland Mss. 55; La Mothe Fenelon, Correspon- 
dance Diplomatique (Paris, 1840), 4. 88-9; Nichols, op. cit. 3. 443. 
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TWO MINOR DISCIPLES OF PANTISOCRACY 
By M. Ray Apams 


The literature of political enthusiasm, since it is largely the 
product of eager youth aflame with Utopian visions, may often 
provide a very poor exhibition of the powers of understanding. 
But it is rich in what Bacon calls “the virtues of the will and 
the affections.” This is true of the literature of the early period 
of the French Revolution in England and particularly of its 
most splendid vagary, the scheme of Pantisocracy fathered by 
Coleridge and Southey. And it is true even more particularly 
of the two minor disciples of Pantisocracy, Robert Lovell and 
George Burnett. Because they did not grow to intellectual 
stature comparable with that of their friends, they have not 
perhaps received full credit for their part in the Pantisocratic 
enterprise. The average reader has been so blinded by the 
coruscations from the minds of the youthful Coleridge and 
Southey that he has seen very obscurely the figures and knows 
little of the careers of the minor members of the original com- 
pany of Utopian dreamers. 


1. 


No biographical sketch of Robert Lovell exists. The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography does not honour him with an 
article. We first meet him in a letter of Southey to Grosvenor 
C. Bedford from Bath December 14, 1793: 


The gentleman who brings this letter must occupy a few lines of 
it. His name is Lovel. I know him but very little personally, though 
long by report; you must already see he is eccentric . . . I wish 
your opinion of him. Those who are superficially acquainted with 
him feel wonder; those who know him, love. This character I hear. 
. . Mr. Lovel has very great abilities; he writes well: in short I 
wish his acquaintance myself . . . My knowledge of him, I again 
repeat, is very confined; his intended bride I look upon as almost a 
sister, and one should know one’s brother-in-law.* 


1Zjife and Correspondence of Robert Southey, edited by Charles Cuthbert 
Southey, London, 1849, 1. 195-196. The statement in Literary Memoirs of Living 
Authors (1798) 2. 217, that Lovell was a fellow-student of Southey at Oxford, 
is obviously incorrect. Southey did not return to the university at once after the 
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Lovell, then, had evidently met Southey through the Fricker 
family at Bath in late 1793. By the time Southey returned to 
Bristol from Oxford in July 1794, Lovell had already married 
Mary Fricker.’ At this time he was apparently won over by 
Southey to Pantisocracy, hatched at Oxford a few weeks before, 
and their relations soon became very intimate. Coleridge, re- 
turning, a-quiver with the Utopian gospel, from his Welsh tour 
with Hucks, welcomed Lovell into their company. Southey and 
Coleridge at once set out for Huntspill, Somersetshire, the home 
of George Burnett. At Stowey on this trip about mid-August 
they came to know Thomas Poole and heard of the death of 
Robespierre with undaunted democratic feelings. It was dur- 
ing Coleridge’s several weeks’ stay at Bristol upon their return 
that one night at Lovell’s house in a sportive conversation the 
three agreed by the next evening to write a play on the fall of 
Robespierre, each doing an act—Coleridge the first, Southey 
the second, and Lovell the third. The scene of the first act was 
to be the Thuilleries, that of the second and third the Con- 
vention. Southey and Lovell completed theirs by the appointed 
time. But, since Lovell’s was out of keeping with the others, 
Southey rewrote it the next day, by which time Coleridge had 
finished his. Southey, merely putting news stories into blank 
verse, succeeded very well in representing the French Conven- 
tion as a chamber of horrors. “ Surely,” as one writer observes, 
“no two authors have ever shown a rarer proof than this of 
generosity toward a third.”* Coleridge, after having failed to 
find a publisher in Bristol, carried the manuscript to Cam- 
bridge in September, where Benjamin Flower printed it as a 
pamphlet. 

Lovell soon became a very active propagandist of the Panti- 


summer vacation of 1793. In fact, he did not return till January 1794. In the 
above letter Lovell is further described as “a young man of two and twenty who 
has been his own master since fifteen and who owes all his knowledge to himself.” 

? Mary Fricker was an actress for a time. She seems to have been a woman of 
learning as well as of spirit, even keeping up her Latin and French at ninety, less 
domestic than Edith (Mrs. Southey) and apparently better balanced than Sarah 
(Mrs. Coleridge). Shelley wrote of them in 1812: “ Mrs. Southey is very stupid; 
Mrs. Coleridge worse. Mrs. Lovell . . . is the best of them.” (Letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen, London, 1914, 1. 209). She lived with the 
Southey family until her death. 

8 John Charpentier, Coleridge, The Sublime Somnambulist, New York, 1929, p. 75. 
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socratic cause. Southey, recognizing him as his most reliable 
lieutenant, commissioned him on a trip to London in October 
to look into the will of the Cannon Southey family at Doctor’s 
Commons “to see what could be done in the reversion way.” 
He found that nothing could be done, but he did succeed in 
selling the manuscript of Wat Tyler * for his friend to the book- 
seller Ridgeway, who was soon to land in Newgate for assum- 
ing the freedom of the press. London was then astir with ex- 
citement over the famous state trials of Hardy and his follow- 
ers. Lovell immediately called on Holcroft at Newgate, intro- 
ducing himself and Pantisocracy and urging Holcroft to join 
the brotherhood. Holcroft advised him, if possible, not to leave 
the kingdom to set up their experiment toward social happi- 
ness, and he did not like some of the moral implications of the 
scheme. Later, after Holcroft’s release in December, Lovell 
wrote from Bristol to ask for a more detailed statement of his 
objections to emigration: 


Were I not writing to Mr. Holcroft, I should think it needful to 
apologize for my abrupt self-introduction to you in London, and 
the liberty I now take in addressing you; but I trust you will not 
deem me impertinent, nor expect any professions to convince you 
of the esteem and admiration I have for your character. These 
sentiments induced me to visit you in your late unjust confinement, 
to be anxious for your safety, and sincerely to rejoice that you are 
now restored to your friends, and your extensive circle of usefulness. 
You may perhaps recollect the scheme of which I gave you an im- 
perfect outline; I much desire your opinion and advice on the sub- 
ject; but your mind being then much engaged on its peculiar situa- 
tion, I forebore to intrude the subject. Hoping you may now be 
happily settled at your rightful home, and believing you would be 
happy to assist me by advice as well as enforce by precept any 
virtuous intention, I would engage your thoughts to our projected 
plan of establishing a genuine system of property. America presents 
many advantages to the accomplishment of this scheme—the easy 
rate at which land may be purchased is not the least important: yet 
we are not determined on emigration. Principle, not plan, is our 
object. A friend has suggested that the plan is practicable in some 
of the uncultivated parts of Wales. I recollect your expressing a 
desire that we might form such a society without leaving the king- 
dom. As we wish to consult all who may render our efforts more 


‘Wat Tyler was not published until twenty-three years afterwards, when this 
ghost of his republican past rose to embarrass the author, who had by this time, 
as Hazlitt remarked, “ missed his way in Utopia to find it in Old Sarum.” 
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serviceable to the cause of truth and virtue, we should be happy if 
in some unemployed hour you would consider the subject and im- 
part to us any objection which may occur peculiar to the scheme of 
emigration. From the writings of William Godwin and yourself, 
our minds have been illuminated; we wish our actions to be guided 
by the same superior abilities; perhaps when together you may 
bestow some thoughts to our advantage. To him and your friend 
Nicholson, I would request the remembrance of an admirer. Long 
may they continue to instruct and amend mankind. If we could 
practice our scheme in this kingdom, it would save much expense, 
perhaps danger, and at the same time be more agreeable to our pri- 
vate inclinations; but the probability of being obnoxious to Govern- 
ment and subject to tythes, are [sic] in our opinions serious 
objections [sic].° 


Whether Holcroft consulted Godwin or elaborated upon his 
advice to Lovell we do not know. But Coleridge, who was soon 
exasperated by the proposal to give up the idea of emigration, 
wrote Southey from Cambridge December 17 that neither Hol- 
croft, whom he had just met, nor Lovell understood ” our sys- 
tem.” And about the same time he was taunting Southey 
himself over his hesitation concerning America.° 

Among the other prospective joiners whom Lovell canvassed 
was Joseph Cottle, the enterprising young publisher of Bristol. 
Cottle has left us an engaging picture of the young enthusiast 
in his Early Recollections: 


At the close of the year 1794, a clever young Quaker, of the name 
of Robert Lovell, who had married a Miss Fricker, informed me that 
a few friends of his from Oxford and Cambridge, with himself, were 
about to sail to America, and on the banks of the Susquehannah 
to form a “ Social Colony,” in which there was to be a community 
of property and where all that was selfish was to be proscribed. 
None, he said, were to be admitted into their numbers but tried 
and incorruptible characters; and he felt quite assured that he and 
his friends would be able to realize a state of society free from the 
evils and turmoils that then agitated the world, and present an 
example of the eminence to which men might arrive under the 
unrestrained influence of right principles. He now paid me the 
compliment of saying that he would be happy to include me in 
this select assemblage, who, under a state which he called Pantisoc- 


5 Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, ed. William Hazlitt, in Complete Works of 
William Hazlitt, Centenary edition, London, 1930, 3. 278-9. 

®See letter of December 1794, Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, Boston, 1895, 1. 121-2. 
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racy, were, he hoped, to regenerate the whole complexion of society 
and that, not by establishing formal laws, but by excluding all the 
little deteriorating passions: injustice, “ wrath, anger, clamour and 
evil-speaking,” and thereby setting an example of “ Human Per- 
fectibility.” “ 


Cottle was momentarily carried away from his intellectual 
moorings by this onrush of the passion of benevolence, but 
when he regained his composure he put a few plain questions: 


“How do you go?” said I. My young and ardent Quaker friend 
instantly replied, “ We freight a ship, carrying out with us ploughs 
and all other implements of husbandry” . . . “ But,” said I, “ to 
freight a ship and sail out in the high style of gentlemen agricul- 
turists, will require funds. How do you manage this?” “ We all 
contribute what we can,” said he, “and I shall introduce all my 
dear friends to you immediately upon their arrival in Bristol.” 


Cottle warmed to the genial and sanguine youth and listened to 
poems of Coleridge and Southey which Lovell read to him. 

A short while afterwards Lovell introduced Southey to Cot- 
tle and later he introduced Coleridge upon his long delayed 
arrival from London in January. Burnett about this time, it 
appears, came up from Somersetshire. Coleridge and he had 
found Bristol a very pleasant place, and so in February they 
settled down with Southey for three months at 48 College 
Street to spend their days and nights, amid clouds of tobacco 
smoke, in contemplation of the blessings of Pantisocracy, not 
making even the least practical preparation for the voyage. 
Lovell, we may safely assume, attended them from his home 
near by. Across the mists of forty-three years Cottle smiles at 
the youthful ardour of Lovell, who had been practical enough 
at least to figure out a daily routine: 


Robert Lovell stated, with great seriousness, that, after the 
minutest calculation and inquiry among practical men, the demand 
on their labour would not exceed two hours a day; that is, for the 
production of absolute necessities. The leisure still remaining, he 
said, might be devoted in convenient fractions to the extension of 
their domain by prostrating the sturdy trees of the forest where 
“lop and top ” without cost would supply their cheerful winter fire; 
and the trunks when cut out into planks, without any other expense 
than their pleasant labour, would form the sties for their pigs, and 


7 Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Lon- 
don, 1837, 1. 2-4. 
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the linnies for their cattle, and the barns for their produce; reserv- 
ing the choicest timbers for their own comfortable log-dwellings. 
But after every claim that might be made on their manual labour 
had been discharged, a large portion of time, he said, would still 
remain for their own individual pursuits so that they might read, 
converse, and even write books.® 


Meanwhile in the autumn had been published at Bath Poems 
by Robert Lovell and Robert Southey*® (dated on the title- 
page 1795) , Lovell signing himself Moschus and Southey, Bion. 
Of Lovell’s talents as displayed in this little volume Coleridge 
did not have a very high opinion. The volume is remarkable 
for its variety of verse form and subject-matter. Lovell’s con- 
tributions show a distinct preference for elegiac quatrains after 
the manner of Gray’s Elegy. His poetry lacks simplicity, as 
Coleridge observes, but Lyrical Ballads had not come yet. The 
sonnet on Stonehenge,’® supposed to be chanted by the ghost 
of a Druid standing on the ancient pile, Coleridge thought 
“sublime and truly original.” Another sonnet alludes to out- 
rages committed in the name of patriotism and to the panic in 
England over the diffusion of French revolutionary principles. 
The longest of his poems is a satire, Bristol, dated 1794. From 
our point of view it is interesting as reflecting the apathy and 
coldness which the heated visions of the Pantisocrats met 
among the hard-headed burghers of his native town, “ by trade 
and dullness consecrate to fame.” In the dedication “to the 
liberal and literary people of Bristol,” the author tells us that 
the poem is descriptive of the illiberal and illiterate. The devo- 


8 Ibid. 1. 8-9. ; 

® Thomas Park, in his edition of the Poetical Works of Robert Lovell (1808), 
writes, with what authority I do not know, that this volume was published while 
Lovell was a student at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1795. Neither Cottle nor 
Southey speaks of his being at Oxford then or at any other time. Cottle gives 
the impression that Lovell attended the sessions of Pantisocratic talk at 48 College 
Street. Moreover, Lovell was married and nearly twenty-five years of age at the 
time. It may be that the manner in which their names were set down on the title 
page of their Poems accounts for the impression that Lovell wrote at Oxford: 
“By Robert Lovell, and Robert Southey, Balliol College, Oxford.” 

1° The references are to the Poetical Works of Robert Lovell, edited by Thomas 
Park, F. S. A. (1808), Volume 73 of the British Poets (Chiswick, 1822). Both 
these sonnets were published in Coleridge’s Watchman for April 2, 1796. Southey 
iried, it seems, unsuccessfully in 1796 to find a publisher for a volume of Lovell’s 
poems with the idea of buying at least a harpsichord for the widow. Some of them 
were published posthumously in the Annual Anthology for 1799. 
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tion to wealth at the expense of the things of the mind and 
spirit especially arouses his indignation: 

Here worth is prized, if worth will aught obtain, 

And truth is judged by rules of loss and gain; 

The love of virtue’s lost in love of pence, 

And mean low cunning holds the place of sense . . . 


If o’er some mind bright Genius shed her ray, 
No friendly fosterer brings it forth to day.” 


But the Pantisocarts had not yet tapped the philanthropy of 
Joseph Cottle. 

Of Lovell’s other activities in 1795 we know little. In the 
gradual estrangement that grew up between Southey and 
Coleridge over the conduct of the Pantisocratic scheme, Lovell 
was drawn more toward the common-sense point of view with 
Southey. Coleridge and Burnett, on the other hand, less mat- 
ter-of-fact in their aspirations, persisted in thinking of Panti- 
socracy as containing in germ the complete regeneration of 
society. Lovell had grown impatient with Coleridge’s indolence 
while he was dilly-dallying in London in late 1794. He coun- 
selled delay in Coleridge’s marriage with Sarah Fricker, appar- 
ently to await further proofs of his reliability, and by his 
prudence maneuvred himself into a quarrel with his more 
impulsive brother. Coleridge had definitely engaged himself to 
Sarah in the fall at the insistence of Southey, and she herself 
had been won largely by the romantic picture he had drawn of 
a new and better society. No wonder that between the counsels 
of his two prospective brothers-in-law and his own inclinations, 
Coleridge was distracted. While Coleridge and Southey were 
giving their lectures in Bristol in the spring and summer of 
1795 to raise money for their enterprise, what Lovell was doing 
is not clear. We do know that he detested equally with Cole- 
ridge and Southey the war policy of Pitt against which they 
were raging on the platform, and that he sympathized with 
the martyrs of liberty. But when Southey sailed for Lisbon in 
November, Lovell undoubtedly saw as clearly as he the un- 
wisdom of the Pantisocratic adventure. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the branch that might have grown full straight was cut, 
for a few weeks before Southey’s return to England in May 


11 Poetical Works, pp. 18-19. 
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1796 his friend died of a fever caught on a trip to Salisbury. 
He was only twenty-six years old. 


2. 


George Burnett was more nearly the spiritual brother of 
Coleridge in the days of Pantisocratic fervour than was either 
Southey or Lovell. In his improvidence, his impulsiveness, his 
affectionate nature, his weakness of will, and the desultory 
character of his loyalty to a task, he had much in common with 
“the sublime somnambulist.” Like Coleridge, he sought refuge 
from ill health and ill fortune in opium, but he never reclaimed 
his better self, and, since he was a man of talent rather than a 
man of genius, the residue of his powers after this spiritual 
devastation was so small as to make his life a more dismal anti- 
climax than Coleridge’s. That his life was blasted with the 
ecstasy of Pantisocracy was the general belief of his friends. 
“ Poor George Burnett!” became their stock lamentation upon 
the mention of his name. 

The son of a well-to-do Somersetshire squire, he went up to 
Balliol College, Oxford in March 1793, carrying a letter of in- 
troduction from Thomas Poole to his cousin John. His father 
had given him his portion to spend on a university education 
in preparation for the Established Church. At Oxford he chose 
the company of intellectuals with whom his endowments per- 
haps ill fitted him to keep pace. Southey, who had entered the 
college in January, was the leading member of this “ sober 
society” of young men who spent their time “alternately 
studying and philosophizing, railing at collegiate folly, and 
enjoying rational society.” ** At the same time, caught in the 
moral convulsion that had followed the French Revolution in 
England, Burnett was led through the adoption of radical ideas 
about society and government to a disgust with university 
life—a disgust which made him a very willing disciple of any 
Utopian scheme. 

Into this “ sober society ” in June 1794 came Samuel Taylor 


12 Tife and Correspondence of Robert Southey 1. 203. They sometimes joined, 
however, in less serious pursuits: “The fiddle with one string is gone,” Southey 
once writes, “and its place is supplied with a harpsichord in Burnett’s room. 
Lightfoot still melodizes on the flute, and, had I but a Jew’s harp, the concert 
would be complete.” 
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Coleridge. En route with J. Hucks from Cambridge to Wales 
for a pedestrian tour, he had stopped at Oxford for a visit with 
his old schoolmate Robert Allen, a member of the society and 
friend of Southey. I quote Southey’s succinct account of the 
origin of Pantisocracy given to Cottle long afterward: 


Allen introduced them to me and the scheme was talked of, but by 
no means determined on. It was talked into shape by Burnett and 
myself, when upon the commencement of the long vacation, we 
separated from them, they making for Gloucester, he and I pro- 
ceeding on foot to Bath. After some weeks S. T. C. returning from 
his tour, came to Bristol on his way and slept there. Then it was 
that we resolved upon going to America, and S. T. C. and I walked 
into Somersetshire to see Burnett, and on that journey it was that 
he first saw Poole.** 


As to who were the real begetters of Pantisocracy, we then 
have the word of Southey that it was “talked into shape” 
during the three weeks’ visit of Coleridge at Oxford by Burnett 
and himself. In a letter of October 19, 1794, Southey wrote to 
Thomas Southey : “ My aunt abuses poor Lovell most unmerci- 
fully and attributes the whole scheme to him; . . . it was con- 
certed between Burnett and me.”** Haller concludes that 
Southey “ supplied the initial force” and that, since he intro- 
duced Coleridge to Godwin, he must have contributed some of 
the constructive ideas.’® He also thinks that it is unlikely that 
Burnett contributed “ anything but sympathy and agreement,” 
since “ he was an unsteady soul blown about by gusts of mis- 
taken pride and back-boneless vanity.” ** But so to some extent 
was Coleridge. And Haller’s opinion hardly comports with 
Southey’s own statement about their intellectual partnership. 
Moreover, Pantisocracy seems to have been the only project to 
which Burnett’s devotion was steady for any length of time. 
To quote Cottle, who had a chance to know, “ his was a subor- 


18 Quoted from James Dykes Campbell’s narrative of Coleridge’s life, used as the 
introduction to the Globe edition of the Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
page xxi. As Campbell points out, Cottle had printed the letter inaccurately. 

14 Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey 1. 223. 

18 Early Life of Robert Southey, 1774-1803, New York, 1917, pp. 128-129. See 
also Southey’s letter of November 13, 1793 to H. C. Bedford and his letter of 
December 14, 1793, to Grosvenor C. Bedford, Life and Correspondence 1. 192-3, 196. 

1° Ibid., pp. 131-132. 
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dinate part to act in the new drama, and not the less valuable 
for its wanting splendour.” *” 

Burnett’s home was at Huntspill about seven miles from 
Poole’s at Stowey. We have already noted Poole’s interest in 
the young man. Thus Burnett became the instrument by whom 
Coleridge was made acquainted with his philanthropic friend. 
The three young men seem to have stirred up the Somersetshire 
countryside by their “ irresponsible ” talk. Coleridge, especially, 
who had just been touring Wales in the white heat of inspira- 
tion, preaching aspheterism, Pantisocracy, and anti-militarism, 
seemed to have shocked the innocent neighbors'as he rose up 
“ terrible in reasoning ” against the ills of an order with which 
they were blissfully and simply satisfied. A few years later 
Coleridge wrote to his friend Wade from Stowey of an amusing 
occurrence which concerned Burnett during one of his walking 
tours into Somersetshire: 


I am here after a most tiresome journey, in the course of which a 
woman asked me if I knew one Coleridge of Bristol. I answered I 
had heard of him. “Do you know,” quoth she, “that that vile 
Jacobin villain drew away a young man of our parish, one Burnett, 
etc.? ” and in this strain did the woman continue for near an hour, 
heaping on me every name of abuse that the parish of Billingsgate 
could supply. I listened very particularly; appeared to approve all 
she said, exclaiming, “dear me!” two or three times, and, in fine, 
so completely won the woman’s heart by my civilities that I had 
not courage enough to undeceive her.*® 


It was soon evident that Coleridge was engaging much of the 
affection which Burnett formerly paid to Southey. In August 
he seems to have accompanied Coleridge and Southey back to 
Bristol. At any rate no sooner had Coleridge got himself en- 
gaged to Sarah Fricker than George proposed marriage to the 
fourth sister, Martha. But his suit was spurned in spite of the 
claims of an attractive personality.*® Meantime Southey’s can- 


17 Early Recollections 1. 7. 

8 Ibid. 1. 140. The letter is undated. Cottle says that it was written “a little 
before ” another letter which Coleridge wrote from Stowey in 1797. 

© Cottle (Ibid. 1. 7) noted that “his manners were unpresuming and honesty 
was depicted on his countenance.” Dr. John Aikin, who as the editor of the 
Monthly Magazine, had been introduced to Burnett in 1800 in London, remembered 
pleasantly “the elegant person, the dignified manners, and the perspicacious mind 
of this amiable and accomplished young man.” (Monthly Magazine 42. $18). 
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vassing for recruits went on apace, so that by September 20 he 
thought he had twenty-seven persons engaged! Burnett does 
not appear for a while to have been very active. Perhaps he 
needed the stimulus of Coleridge’s presence. But soon after 
Coleridge and Southey had taken the room at 48 College Street, 
Bristol, in February, Burnett joined them with the full privi- 
leges of bed and board and helped them fritter their time away 
in high talk about their plans for the destiny of the human 
race. Soon the large company of settlers in prospect a few 
months before had dwindled to the original four. Burnett and 
Lovell could at first have provided their portion of the common 
capital, but Coleridge and Southey, upon whom the responsi- 
bility for leading rested, had nothing. However, when they ap- 
plied to Cottle—much to his own relief, since he had feared that 
they would foolishly commit themselves to the undertaking on 
the first ship they could find leaving for America—for help in 
paying a seven-weeks’ lodging bill, Burnett’s arrears were 
greater than the others’. He had no lecture returns to augment 
his allowence, which itself had been dwindling, it appears, with 
the patience of his father, who had originally been sympathetic. 
“ Their relations,” writes James Dykes Campbell, “ seem to have 
been Pantisocratic, for Southey declared, two years later, that 
his earnings during the early half of 1795 were as four to one of 
Coleridge’s, and that, besides supporting himself, he almost sup- 
ported Coleridge.” *° Burnett, still relying upon his family, 
seems not to have entered into such a financial arrangement. 
Meanwhile Southey, whose common-sense was the first to re- 
vive and who had already suggested that they should retire for 
a time into Wales, had allowed his enthusiasm to weaken visi- 
bly, and his defection became all the clearer to Coleridge dur- 
ing their lecture period. Burnett joined Coleridge in condemn- 
ing “ the system of prudentials and apostasy ” which “ sloped 
the descent from virtue.” In a long letter” of November 13, 
1795, written on the eve of Southey’s wedding and of his sailing 


Coleridge’s daughter (Memoirs and Letters of Sara Coleridge, p. 39) wrote: 
“ Burnett offered marriage to my Aunt Martha during the agitation of the Pantiso- 
cracy scheme. She refused him scornfully, seeing that he only wanted a wife tin 
a hurry not her individually of all the world.” 

2° Op. cit., p. XXv. 

*1 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 1. 187-151. 
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for Portugal, Coleridge traces the stages of Southey’s desertion 
and tells him just what he thinks of it. The letter is indignant, 
brutally frank, and highly charged with Coleridge’s explosive 
temperament; he accuses Southey of apostasy, selfishness in 
little things, and insincerity. But it is also poignant with the 
pain of wounded friendship, as only Coleridge could make it. 
And he makes clear that he speaks for both himself and Bur- 
nett. Burnett agrees with him in reproaching Southey for in- 
sisting that in the Wales project his private resources were to 
continue his individual property and that only the land was to 
be held jointly. Burnett joins him in declaring that Southey 
“had given up every principle ” and “ ascribes your conduct 
to an unparticipating propensity—to a total want of the 
boasted flocci-nauci-nihili-pilificating sense.” Would that 
Southey had learned from Burnett “ how infinitely more to be 
valued is integrity of heart than effulgence of intellect!” 

But Southey had not only deserted his principles; he had, in 
Coleridge’s opinion, wronged Burnett irretrievably. Burnett 
“ gave his all for Pantiscocracy and expected that Pantisocracy 
would be at least bread and cheese to him.” The “ principles ” 
which he had imbibed from Southey unfitted him for any sin- 
cere service either in the church or in that “ wicked profes- 
sion” the law. Though Coleridge is here attempting to shift 
his own part of the responsibility for Burnett’s indoctrination, 
his fears were to be fully realized. Burnett had embarked not 
only his worldly prospects but his very soul upon the ill-fated 
scheme. So when his visions had melted into airy nothingness, 
he had nothing of solid prospect to which he might anchor. He 
had no gift for poetry like Coleridge, Southey, and Lovell. Of 
course his principles would not permit him to return to the 
university to finish his preparations for the priesthood of the 
Establishment, though he was urged to do so by those who 
still thought he might be retrieved. Thus he became a burden 
to his friends. 

For a while Coleridge did all he could to get him on his 
feet. During his short stay at Clevedon, after his marriage 
with Sarah in October 1795, he hospitably shared his rose-bound 
cottage for a time with George.”* While Southey was on his 

22 Coleridge tells in his Commonplace Book (quoted in James Dykes Campbell, 


op. cit., p. xxvii) how he and Burnett rose at six, put on the kettle, and cleaned 
the shoes in preparation for the day. 
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way to Lisbon, Coleridge and Burnett with other friends at 
Bristol, where they had removed in order to be near a library, 
planned the Watchman. Coleridge called it in the prospectus 
“a Review, Newspaper and Annual Register”; it was to be 
issued every eight days and to deal with political literature, 
criticism, poetry, and essays. In early January Coleridge, evi- 
dently leaving Sarah in the care of Burnett at Bristol,”* started 
on a tour of the northern counties to secure subscriptions, 
preaching in most of the large towns and making the acquaint- 
ance of Charles Lloyd. He returned in high spirits with a sub- 
scription list of almost a thousand names. The first number 
was issued according to schedule March 1, 1796, but its dull- 
ness made it rather disappointing. The most bothersome part 
of it was the debates, which had to be abridged and were diffi- 
cult to make interesting, especially since other papers had 
usually printed them in full before the Watchman came out. 
Burnett was given the work of abridgement, but he did it, 
wrote Coleridge to Cottle, “in such a careless, slovenly manner 
that I was obliged to throw them into the fire and am now 
doing them myself.” ** The paper expired with the tenth num- 
ber May 13 on account of its failure to pay expenses.”® It was 
a wagon hitched to two errant stars. Meantime George had 
imposed upon Coleridge an obligation of support which he 
could ill meet. In a letter of March 20 to the Rev. T. Edwards 


28In a letter, dated January 1796, to Cottle, Coleridge asks that Burnett be 
directed to help in the preparation of certain poems for the press. (Unpublished 
Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by Earl Leslie Griggs, London, 1932, 
1. 35). In another letter on the same subject, dated 1796, he wrote Cottle that 
on a certain Saturday evening Mrs. Coleridge’s spirits would not permit his being 
with his publisher, “ George Burnett being absent.” (Ibid. 1. 36.) Presumably 
these letters were written before January 10, the date of Coleridge’s first letter to 
Wade describing his northern journey. 

24 Letter of April 1796, Early Recollections 1. 157. 

25 In the last number of the Watchman Coleridge remarks that for most of his 
readers the weekly events were more satisfactorily summarized in Benjamin 
Flower’s Cambridge Intelligencer, “a Newspaper, the style and composition of 
which would claim distinguished praise, even among the productions of literary 
leisure, while it breathes everywhere the severest morality, fighting fearlessly the 
good fight against tyranny, but never unfaithful to that Religion whose service is 
perfect Freedom” (p. 324). Walter Graham (English Literary Periodicals, New 
York, 1930, p. 189) overemphasizes the influence of the Watchman as a radical 
paper and ignores the importance of the Cambridge Intelligencer, which, as the 
leading provincial organ of the radicals, had been fighting Pitt’s government and 
the Established Church since 1793. 
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about his concern over the financial success of the Watchman, 
Coleridge sighed: “ My wife, my wife’s Mother and little 
Brother, and George Burnett—five mouths opening and shut- 
ting as I pull the string! ” *° Coleridge had failed in his first 
test as a breadwinner. 

But the ever-helpful Poole softened his fall by sending him a 
purse of forty pounds, received the day of the paper’s suspen- 
sion, and by fulfilling his request for “a horse of tolerable 
meekness ” to ride over to Stowey for a fortnight’s visit. Bur- 
nett probably followed him into Somersetshire and there stayed 
with his relatives during the summer and fall, while Coleridge, 
eaten up with anxiety, was vainly clutching at various pros- 
pects of a livelihood. After his final settling at Stowey on the 
last day of the year, George Burnett was his first visitor and a 
very frequent one. In fact, it appears that he divided his resi- 
dence between Huntspill and Stowey, in spite of the extremely 
limited accommodations of the cottage for a family of four.”’ 
Very likely, however, by the middle of 1797 George was becom- 
ing a nettle in the side of his friend. Besides, Wordsworth, 
then only twenty miles away at Racedown, had by June left 
little room in Coleridge’s heart for the less worthy. 

We next hear of Burnett’s entering, very probably upon 
Coleridge’s recommendation, a dissenting college at Manches- 
ter, where his religious scruples were respected. For a short 
while in 1798 he was pastor of a Unitarian congregation at 
Yarmouth. Here in May Southey came to see his young 
brother Henry, whom he had placed under Burnett’s tuition, 
and the two erstwhile Pantisocrats seemed to be reconciled. It 
was on this visit that through Burnett Southey was made ac- 
quainted with William Taylor of Norwich. 

But Burnett’s lack of moral stamina soon became painfully 


2° Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 1. 48. 

27In the spring of 1797 Coleridge was suddenly called home from Bristol, where 
he had gone to arrange with Cottle for the publication of the joint volume of his, 
Lamb’s, and Lloyd’s poetry, in order to attend Burnett, “very ill with jaundice.” 
(Cottle, Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey, London, 
1847, p. 141). In a letter later from Stowey to Cottle he tells about Burnett’s 
buying brandy from a smuggler which gave him (Coleridge) “ Brandiphobia ” 
and concludes: “I wish my pockets were as yellow as George’s phiz.” (Early 
Recollections 1. 248). For a time, too, Charles Lloyd, who had accompanied the 
Coleridges from Bristol, made his home with them. Soon he was attacked by fits, 
precursors of his later madness, and alarmed his hosts even more than Burnett had. 
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evident. He relinquished the ministry and threw himself again 
upon the charity of his friends. In a letter ** to Southey early 
in 1800 Coleridge suggests that he might be employed to do 
under Southey’s instruction a four hundred page history of 
poetry to be issued under Southey’s name to make it saleable. 
But nothing came of the suggestion. They did succeed, how- 
ever, in obtaining for him the position of tutor to two sons of 
Lord Stanhope. But before taking up his duties he wasted a 
month or more in the country. The young men, however, would 
not submit to the educational regimen of their father and they 
left home soon after Burnett assumed his position. Lord Stan- 
hope generously paid him two hundred pounds, the sum at 
which he had been engaged for one year. His restlessness drove 
him to Edinburgh to study medicine for a short period ; the only 
upshot of this training was an equally short period as an assist- 
ant surgeon in a regiment of militia. In a letter to Poole in 
December, 1803, asking for a loan to meet the expenses of his 
equipment, he says that he feels that the situation will arouse 
him from “the joyless torpor” into which he has “ long been 
sunk.” “The enchantment of Pantisocracy,” he continues, 
“ threw a gorgeous light over the objects of life ; but it soon dis- 
appeared, and has left me in the darkness of ruin.” *° In a let- 
ter of 1804 he writes to Poole again: “It is now five years 
since all enjoyment of life that deserves the name of enjoyment 
has to me been annihilated.” *° The desire of his literary friends 
to help him was hampered by his impatience, his jealousy, and 
his fickleness of purpose. Southey told Cottle that in 1802 “ he 
became deranged on one point, which was that of hatred to me, 
whom he accused of having jealously endeavoured to suppress 
his talents.” ** He was galled by the consciousness that he was 
a disappointment to his friends. 

Meanwhile, this inner degeneration was hastened by his tak- 
ing to opium. Coleridge, with rather poor grace for one who 
should have been prepared by his own experience to sympathize 
with one in such an unfortunate condition, wrote heartlessly 
to Southey January 8, 1803: 


*8 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 1. 325. 
2° Mrs. Henry Sandford, Thomas Poole and His Friends, London, 1888, 2. 133. 
8° Ibid. 2. 135-136. 

81 Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey, p. 301. 
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Your whole conduct to George Burnett has been that of a kind 
and truly good man. For myself I have no heart to spare for a 
coxcomb mad with vanity and stupefied with opium. He may 
not have a bad heart; but he wants a good one. With much sorrow 
from without, much pain and disease, and not a little self-dissatis- 
faction, and with some real distresses of valuable men in my im- 
mediate view, I verily can scarcely afford even to pity a fool. Yet 
better stars be with him! I grieve sincerely that there should be 
such helpless self-tormentors; though I cannot say that it adds 
much to my grief, that one of them is called George Burnett. At 
least if it does it is for his friends’ and not for his own sake.*? 


By the next year his bitterness had characteristically turned to 
pity. On February 20, 1804, he wrote to Southey from London: 


I met G. Burnett the day before yesterday in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, so nervous, so helpless, with such opium-stupidly-wild eyes. 
Oh, it made the place one calls the heart ache.** 


Southey records in a letter to Cottle after Burnett’s death how 
his own conscience had been satisfied : 


The scheme of Pantisocracy proved his ruin; but he was twice 
placed in situations where he was well provided for. I had the 
greatest regard for him, and would have done, and indeed, as far 
as was in my power, did my utmost to serve him.*4 


The second situation provided him was an English tutorship 


®2 Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 1. 240. 

88 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 2. 467. 

84 Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey, p. 301. Southey 
could point to several other instances of his sympathy and helpfulness. He joined 
Charles and Mary Lamb, who seems to have been quite interested in Burnett, in 
rebuking John Rickman for writing so harshly to George about his failures. (See 
letter of November 27, 1801, Seleetions from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. 
J. W. Warter). In 1806 he “promised to give poor Burnett a helping hand” in 
the preparation of a book, perhaps his Specimens of English Prose Writers. (See 
Ibid. 1. 865.) In 1807 he had Burnett revise his Palmerin for the printer. But 
that there was a residue of self-dissatisfaction over the treatment of Burnett can 
be read between the lines of a letter of May 13, 1809 to Miss Barker on the final 
débacle of Burnett’s moral powers: “ Never was a good heart so woefully cor- 
rupted by a vain head. It grieves me to think how differently this intelligence 
affects me from what it could once have done. I think there was a time when 
that man’s heart was as pure and innocent as the heart of man could be. That so 
beautiful a flower should have had its fruit so cankered! The question whether 
it would have been otherwise if he had never known me will occur to many persons. 
On that score I have nothing to repent.” (Ibid. 2. 188.) His own son later 
remarked on the matter: “It [Burnett’s fate] was . . . through life a subject of 
regret to my father, not unmingled with self-reproach.” (Life and Correspondence 
of Robert Southey 1. 33.) 
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in the family of a Count Zamoyska in Poland. He returned to 
England in less than a year and published his Account of Po- 
land in 1807. His later writings were all book-sellers’ projects. 
In the desperate year of 1802 he wrote the “ Preliminary View ” 
of Mavor’s Universal History (1802-4). This historical survey 
culminates in the French Revolution, the purposes of which 
still shine to him through the murk of the rabble’s tyranny: 


The laws of its establishment, like those of Draco of old, have 
indeed been written in blood. Yet the means, rather than the 
end, are to be marked with reprobation. To behold a great and 
enlightened people, enslaved by the gross and withering super- 
stitions of popery and by the no less powerful oppression of a civil 
despotism, resolving to break their chains and to breathe the air of 
freedom must create in every generous breast the emotions of 
sympathy and concern. ... The horrors which have disgraced 
the cause of the French . . . are inseparable from all great revolu- 
tions in which is made an appeal to the dregs of the people. But 
let us hope that the picture will now be changed.*® 


George Burnett had lost hope for himself but not for mankind. 
His other productions ** are made up largely of biographical 
and critical sketches which accompany compilations made from 
earlier English prose. 

In November, 1809, he left Huntspill and practically dropped 
out of sight for over a year.*” He died in February, 1811, in the 
almshouse at Marylebone, where, driven by want and perhaps 
by dissipation, he had taken refuge. Thus “the wreck of Pan- 
tisocracy,” his spirit broken by the buffets of the world, went 
down at last. Perhaps, in view of his inability to regain his 
equilibrium, Coleridge and Southey lived to regret that they 
had ever disturbed it. 


Franklin and Marshall College 


°5 Universal History 1. 109-110. 

3° His Specimens of English Prose Writers (3 vols., 1807), including considerable 
biographical and critical writing, was well received. During 1808 and 1809 at 
Huntspill he compiled his Extracts from the Prose Works of Milton and dedicated 
it to Lord Erskine. 

87 Southey, it appears, had some unpleasant contact with him, since he remarks 
to Cottle (Reminiscences, p. 301) that Burnett’s hatred for him “returned in the 
last year of his life.” 


4 











AN UNPUBLISHED BURNEY LETTER 


By Witu1AM Bryan Gates 


The story of the favorable reception accorded Fanny Bur- 
ney’s Evelina (1778) and Cecilia (1782) ; the slight disparage- 
ment of Camilla (1796) ; and the severe strictures passed on 
The Wanderer (1814) are familiar to every student of the 
novel.’ Likewise well known is the attitude of Fanny and her 
father towards even some of the fairly favorable reviews of 
Cecilia and Camilla.2, Not so well known, however, is the feel- 
ing of Madame D’Arblay and her brother James about the 
harsh criticism of The Wanderer. In the Pierpont Morgan 
Library is an unpublished letter from Madame D’Arblay to 
James, dated from Brussels on July 10, 1815. This letter, which, 
by permission of the authorities of the Morgan Library, is 
quoted below, clearly reveals Madame D’Arblay’s chagrin and 
her vain hope that future generations will take The Wanderer 
to their bosoms. Undoubtedly, one of the hardest burdens to 
bear was Hazlitt’s unfavorable review, which, as is well known, 
led James Burney to break off his long-time friendship with 
Hazlitt. 


* Inasmuch as the contemporary reviews of the Burney novels have an interest 
within themselves and as they are not listed together in any one place, I give the 
references as follows: (a) For Evetina: The London Review 7 (February, 1778). 
151; The Monthly Review 58 (April, 1778). 316; The Critical Review 46 (Septem- 
ber, 1778) , 202-4; The Gentlemen’s Magazine 48 (September, 1778). 425; (b) For 
Ceciu1a: The Gentleman’s Magazine 52 (October, 1782). 485; The Monthly Review 
67 (December, 1782). 453-8; The Critical Review 54 (December, 1782). 414-20; 
The London Magazine 51 (January, 1783). 39-40; (c) For Caminita: The Critical 
Review 18 (September, 1796. 26-40; The Monthly Review, New Series 21 (October, 
1796). 156-63; The British Critic 8 (November, 1796). 527-36; (d) For THE 
Wanperer: The Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine 46 (April, 1814). 347-54; The 
Quarterly Review 11 (April, 1814). 123-30; The Gentleman’s Magazine, New Series 
7 (June, 1814), 579-81; The Edinburgh Review 24 (February, 1815). 320-38; 
(Hazlitt’s review); The Monthly Review, New Series 76 (March, 1815). 412-19; 
The British Critic, New Series 1 (April, 1814). 374-85. 

? Cf. Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay, ed. W. C. Ward, London, 1890, 3. 
114-117, and also p. 275. 

°P. P. Howe’s Life of William Hazlitt, p. 184, quotes the letter which James 
Burney wrote to Hazlitt. Burney’s rough draft of the letter in his own hand is 
in the Morgan Library. 
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Bruxelles, July 10th 1815. 
[No salutation] 


Little as I am habituated to the liberality of giving two letters 
(or even, I am afraid! one letter) for one, I am indebted to my dear 
Brother for so much more solid kindness than Epistolary punc- 
tuality that I will not let an opportunity of again thanking him pass 
gracelessly by. Besides, if letters are to be considered in their best 
light, i. e. as marks of Friendship,—how many have you not written 
me—of late—without holding a pen? I would not exchange, for 
value, your hospitality & kindness to my Alexander,‘ for the best 
collection of Epistles left by Cicero, Pliny, or even Madame de 
Sevigne. Nor is even this the only way in which my heart has 
received, & welcomed, the Billet dowx which my eyes have never 
read: that same Alex has given me a trait of your truly brotherly 
feelings upon the harsh treatment given to my poor Wanderer, in 
nearly the only Difficulty in which I had not myself involved her, 
that came home to my bosom, which silently, but warmly, even 
from this distance, embraced you, my dear James. Nevertheless, 
sincerely as I am sensible to your animation in favour of this my 
youngest child, I am myself gifted, happily, with a most impene- 
trable apathy upon the subject of its criticism.’ I never expected 
it would have any immediate favour in the world; & I have not yet 
shut out from my spying glass a distant prospect that it may 
share, in a few years, the partiality shewn to its Elder Sisters. 
Much was against its chances upon its first coming out. There is no 
such foe to public success as high expectation, though there is no 
such friend to personal emolument. And there, Expectation® was 
founded upon Impossibilities, or Improprieties: half the Public ex- 
pected, from my long residence in France, Political anecdotes, or 
opinions; & the other half expected, from the title of the work, & 
my own unsettled life, The History of the Author. The first volume, 
nevertheless, was received by the reigning critical Judges, with 
almost unbounded applause:—Sir James Macintosh, Lord Holland, 
Me. de Stael, Sir S. Romilly, Lord Byron, Mr. Godwin,—& others 
whose names I do not recollect, sung [sic] its panegyric; but then, 
this illusion of their own fancies was not over; one party was not 
yet quite sure that the Wanderer might not still appear in the 
Writer: or, rather, the Writer in the Wanderer; & the other had not 


“Her son, then in school in England. 

5 Madame D’Arblay says in a footnote: “I have never read, nor chanced to meet 
with one word upon the subject.” This is, no doubt, literally true, for Madame 
D’Arblay had been some time in the turmoil in France and could hardly have 
seen many English periodicals; nevertheless, she had a full realization of the 
tenor of the reviews of The Wanderer. 

® The Ms. plainly has “there.” A small mark after this word can be a comma, 
and inasmuch as Madame D’Arblay did not usually misspell so common a word 
as “their,” I take the word to be an adverb, rather than a misspelled pronoun. 
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yet lost all hope that the scene would change to the continent, & 
bring the reader into the midst of the political bustle. The second 
volume undeceived both parties; & thence began a disappointment 
which, I hope, carried with it a propensity to be displeased through 
the rest of the work. Time only can shew the Flattery, or the 
reality of this idea. If it be true, some future eminent Reader, who, 
some years hence, shall take it in hand, without any reference, or 
even knowledge of the circumstances attending its first publication, 
& who will read, therefore, without prepared prejudice, or partiality, 
will pronounce “ This is the Genuine ”’—or “This is a Spurious 
Sister of the young Damsels who were previously honoured with 
public approbation.” [Italics hers.] 

I ought not, also, to omit another point that has made against 
any immediate success in Fame—& that is, its immediate success 
in profit. There can be no doubt that the Bookseller’s price did 
not more widely raise Expectation & Curiosity, than Enmity and 
Jealousy.” 

All these concomitant matters, however, will die—& the Book will 
either Revive or Expire from the cool and unbiased judgement of 
those who may read it, without thinking of its critics; or even of 
its author, hereafter.® : 

If, at the same time the First vol. had not met with such favours, 
when seen by stealth, & ere the Plan of the work, or the premium 
of the publishers were known, I should not encourage this notion. 
But I think nobody, impartially, will pronounce the First Volume 
to be the Best. Ergo. 

But enough; I should not have entered thus largely upon this 
egotistic subject, had not the interest taken in it by my dear James 
repeatedly reached me. And, I have been writing so long, & so 
many letters upon the state of affairs here, that I am not sorry to 
be called to some other topic; & the less, as a laconic statement up 
to the moment will save you from reading, or hearing a repetition 
of all my other letters. 


Texas Technological College 


7 Several of the reviewers did indeed comment on the “rapacious price of two 
guineas.” 

® But cf. Macaulay’s somewhat unfair judgment: “ No judicious friend to the 
author’s memory will attempt to draw The Wanderer from the oblivion into which 
it has justly fallen.’ Even Mrs. Ellis, the editor of The Early Diary of Fanny 
Burney, gave thanks that she was not compelled to read the book a second time. 
(See Austin Dobson’s Fanny Burney, London, 1903, p. 195.) The present writer 
finds The Wanderer considerably more interesting than Camilla and not nearly so 
worthless as Macaulay and Mrs. Ellis would have us believe. 
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CRABBE AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Vartey Lane 


i 
CRABBE AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PasToRAL?* 


In examining Crabbe’s roots in the literature of the eight- 
eenth century, an interesting fact comes to light— his Village 
is not such a bolt from the blue as most literary historians 
would have us believe ; he forms a link in a series of changes 
and additions in the Pastoral form whose progress this article 
will briefly trace. Of Pastoralism in England, the Cambridge 
History of English Literature says: “Gay’s Shepherd’s Week, 
with its parody of Philips, had helped to kill it; and Crabbe 
certainly owed something to the form and tone of Gay’s 
poem.” ? But the story is not nearly so simple as that. Gay’s 
Shepherd’s Week didn’t kill the Pastoral in England, which 
flourished to the very end of the eighteenth century, as anyone 
can see who will take the trouble to look into Anderson’s British 
Poets; but the form underwent changes and additions adum- 
brating the realism of Crabbe’s village. The Shepherd’s Week, 
while retaining conventional Pastoral forms, burlesques them 
through the comic dialogue of the shepherds and the use of 
material unheard of in a Golden Age. The shepherds are 
country louts and husky rural wenches and the prosaic problems 
of such characters arise in the very love-making and elegiac 
lamentations. Such homely English flora as the daisy, gilly 
flower, mary-gold and king-cup grow in English landscapes 
and traditional superstitions of the English peasantry are em- 
ployed. This realism is, of course, introduced for a comic con- 
trast to the Sicilian dream and is to be distinguished from Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, which is a comedy in which realistic 
touches are introduced in all seriousness in order to give more 
vitality to the Pastoral form. Ramsay’s characters are Scotch 


1 For a complete study of the eclogue in the 18th century both from the creative 
and critical standpoint see M. K. Bragg, The Formal Eclogue in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury England, 1926. 

711. 7. 144. 
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peasants speaking their own lowland dialect and there are many 
passages of genuine freshness derived from an honest repre- 
sentation of first-hand observation. The following delightful 
sight of Meggy is an example: 

Last morning I was gye and early out, 

Upon a dyke I lean’d glowring about, 

I saw my Meg come linking o’er the lee,— 

I saw my Meg, but Meggy saw na me; 

For yet the sun was wading thro’ the mist, 

And she was close upon me e’er she wist; 

Her coats were kiltet, and did sweetly shaw 

Her straight bare legs that whiter were than snaw. 

Her cockernony snooded up fu sleek, 

Her hoffet locks hang wavin’ on her cheek; 

Her cheek sae ruddy and her een sae dear; 

And O! her mouth’s like ony hinny pear. 

Neat, neat she was, in bustine waist coat clean, 


As she came skiffing o’er the dewy green. 
(Act 1, Se. 1) 


Still more interesting for its connection with Crabbe is Ramsay’s 
recognition of the less pleasant aspects of rural existence. Here 
is a realistic picture of a peasant’s bride: 


O ’tis a pleasant thing to be a bride, 

Syne whinging getts about your ingle-side, 

Yelping for this or that with fasheous din! 

To mak them brats then ye maun toil and spin. 

Ae wean fa’s sick, arre scads itself wi brue— 

Ane breeks his shin—anither tines his shoe. (Sc. 2) 


These two poets, then, indicate a dissatisfaction with a form 
which in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
lost the native, realistic elements employed by Spenser and 
Browne and became bloodless and conventionalized. As far as 
the setting and characters were concerned they developed into 
poetic exercises, milk and water affairs, utterly divorced from 
reality or even an idealization of truth. But it was not long 
before a few poets, at least, wearied of dealing with Arcadias in 
an age that was always “ golden,” whose streams were inevitably 
“ silvery ” or “ crystal,” and whose “ happy swains ” competed 
in “amorous song” for “lambs and milk” while the monoto- 
nously “vocal boughs” returned the same strain in endless 
repetition, eclogue after eclogue. 
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Gay’s Beggar’s Opera contained in it a strain which was to 
continue throughout the century—the town eclogue, burlesqu- 
ing the formal rural Pastoral. One of the first and most vigorous 
of the iconoclasts was Swift. In his “ A Town Eclogue,” a bawd 
and her pimp discuss the business and the season — Spring 
ironically enough—amid the bustle in front of the London 
Exchange. It is harsh realism hardly relieved by its grim 
humor. Even an author who uses the Pastoral form seriously 
and in the traditional manner sometimes recognizes the ab- 
surdities. Such a one is Jago whose “Ardenna” or Pastoral 
Eclogue is to be contrasted with “ The Scavengers” or Town 
Eclogue. This records the conversation between two street 
cleaners, man and wife, who collect and sell dung for a living. 
The conventional love debate in antiphonal verse is under fire. 
Jago begins: 

Awake, my muse, prepare a loftier theme. 
The winding valley, and the dimpled stream 


Delight not all: quit, quit the verdant field, 
And try what dusty streets, and alleys yield. 


Times are bad, the scavengers find difficulty in making an 
honest living. And, even as there is so much weather in the 
traditional Pastoral, so here it plays a part: 


Old Pestel 


Alas! was ever such fine weather seen, 
How dusty are the roads the streets how clean! 
How long, ye almanacks! will it be dry? 
Empty my cart how long and idle I! ... 

See what little dab of dirt is here! 
But yields all Warwick more, O tell me where! 
Yet, on this spot, though now so naked seen, 
Heaps upon heaps, and loads on loads have been. 
Bigger, and bigger thy proud dunghill grew, 
Till my diminished house was hid from view. 


His wife, as is natural, dwells upon the more social aspects of 
the once mighty mound: 
Wife 
When goody Dobbins call’d me nasty bear, 
And talked of kennels, and the ducking chair, 
With patience I could hear the scolding quean, 
For sure twas dirtiness that kept me clean... . 
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The importance, for us, of the town eclogue is that it associates 
realism in character and surroundings with the Pastoral form, 
though its purely destructive side is also interesting. Crabbe 
must have read many of these poems for they not only were 
composed by such prominent figures as Swift, Gay, and Pope * 
but were quite popular in the seventies, the decade before the 
publication of The Village.* But changes were taking place 
within the Pastoral itself which pointed in the same direction. 
Ramsay and Gay have already been noticed, and here, again, 
Swift is in the van with his “A Pastoral Dialogue” in which 
two rustics, in the traditional antiphonal verse, make love to 
each other. It is a real love scene between real rustics in real 
surroundings and engaged in a real occupation. 


A nymph and swain, Sheelah and Dermot hight, 
Who wont to weed the court of Gosford Knight; 
While each with stubbed knife remov’d the roots, 
That raised between the stones their daily shoots; 
As at their work they sate in counter view, 
With mutual beauty smit, their passion grew, 
Sing, heavenly muse, in sweetly flowing strain 
The soft endearments of the nymph and swain. 


Dermot 
My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, 
Than strongest weeds that grow these stones betwixt: 
My spud these nettles from the stone can part; 
No knife so keen to weed thee from my heart. 


Sheelah 


My love for gentle Dermot faster grows, 

Than yon tall dock that rises to thy nose. 

Cut down the dock, ’twill sprout again: but oh! 
Love rooted out again will never grow. 


Dermot 


No more that brier thy tender leg shall rake 
(I spare the thistles for Sir Author’s sake) 
Sharp are the stones, take thou this rushy mat; 
The hardest bum will bruise with sitting squat. 


8 See Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s series of six town eclogues, four by her- 
self, one by Pope, and one by Gay. 

* Miss Bragg notices William Kenrick’s Love in Suds (5th ed., 1772) and Andrew 
Erskine’s four town eclogues (1883). 
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This is still on the burlesque side as is his “ Pastoral Dialogue, 
Written After the News of the King’s Death”; but many of 
the elements for Crabbe’s realistic picture of country life are 
here, including the humble flora—weeds, docks, and nettles. 

John Scott, taking up the romanticised eclogue type intro- 
duced by Collin’s Oriental Eclogues (1740), gives a grim 
picture of famine and disease, thus continuing the tendency to 
dissipate the golden mist of the Sicilian dream. 

Churchill’s “ Prophecy of Famine, A Scot’s Pastoral” is 
still more interesting. While it is an avowed satire against the 
Scotch, it also has importance for its realism. He is tired of 
the usual poet’s patter: 


Then the rude Theocrite is ransack’d o’er 

And courtly Marco call’d from Mincio’s shore; 
Sicilian muses on our mountains roam, 

Easy and free as if they were at home: 
Nymphs, maids, nereids, dryads, satyrs, fauns, 
Sport in our floods, and trip it o’er our laws; 
Flow’rs which once flourish’d fair in Greece and Rome, 
More fair revive in England’s meads to bloom; 
Skies without cloud exotic suns adorn: 

And roses blush, but blush without a thorn; 
Landscapes unknown to dowdy nature, rise, 
And new creations strike our wondering eyes. 


This is very much like the opening of Crabbe’s Village: 


Fled are those times, when, in harmonious strains 
The rustic poet praised his native plains! 
No shepherds now in smooth alternate verse, 
Their countries beauty or their nymphs’ rehearse; 
Yet still for these we frame the tender strain, 
Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 
And shepherds’ boys their amorous pain reveal, 
The only pains alas! they never feel. 

On Mincio’s banks in Caesar’s bounteous reign, 
If Tityrus found the Golden Age again, 
Must sleepy bard’s the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song! 


Then Churchill, like Crabbe, proceeds to tell us what the 
shepherd’s life is actually like in the bleak highlands of Scot- 
land—even worse, perhaps, than on the barren, marshy coast 
of Suffolk and the mockery of Pastoralism continues: 
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Two boys, whose birth beyond all question springs 
From great and glorious, though forgotten kings, 
Shepherds of Scottish lineage born and bred 

On the same bleak and barren mountain’s head, 
By niggard nature doom’d on the same rocks 

To spin out life, and starve themselves and flocks, 
Fresh as the morning, which enrob’d in mist, 
The mountain’s top with usual dullness kiss’d, 
Jokey and Sawney to their labours rose; 

Soon clad I ween, where nature needs no clothes, 
Where, from their youth inur’d to winter skies. 
Dress and her vain refinements they despise. .. . 
Far as the eye could reach, no tree was seen, 
Earth, clad in russet, scorned the lively green ... 


No living thing whate’er its food, feasts there, “Th 
But the cameleon who can feast on air. Crab 
No birds, except as birds of passage flew, In 
No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo. in t] 


No stream as amber smooth, as amber clear, 


Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here... . whic 
One, and but one poor solitary cave, Mucl 
Too sparing of her favours, nature gave; been 
That one alone... ance: 
Shelter at once for man and beast supplied. busir 

Their snares without entangling briers spread, 
And thistles, arm’d against the invader’s head, Scot 
Stood in close ranks all entrance to oppose... . port 
. . marking her noisome road ture 


With poison’d trail, here crawl’d the bloated toad; 
There webs were spread of more than common size, 
And half starved spiders prey’d on half starved flies! 
In quest of food, efts strove in vain to craw]; 

Slugs pinched with hunger, smear’d the slimy wall.... 
Here, for the sullen sky was overcast, 

And summer shrunk beneath a wintry blast, 

A native blast, which, arm’d with hail and rain, 
Beat unrelenting on the naked swain, 

The boys for shelter made; behind the sheep, 

Of which those shepherds every day take keep, 
Sickly crept on, and with complainings rude, 

On nature seemed to call and bleat for food. 


The sense of fruitless toil in a nature which is harsh, meager, 
unpleasant and repellent is likewise produced by The Village: 
Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 


Lends the light turf that warms the neighboring poor; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears, 
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Where the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears; 
Rank weeds, that art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye: 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infant threaten war; 

There poppies, nodding, mock the hope of toil; 
There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf; 

O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 
And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 


“The Scotch Postoral” is all the more interesting because 
Crabbe knew Churchill’s poetry.* 

In 1768 John Scott published his Amoebean Eclogues ; and 
in the advertisement he gives expression to the same idea 
which occurred later to Crabbe: 

Much of the rural imagery which our country affords, has already 
been introduced in poetry; but many obvious and pleasing appear- 


ances seem to have totally escaped notice—to describe these, is the 
business of the following Eclogues. 


Scott is fascinated by the same “ sad splendour ” which Crabbe 
portrays and he gives remarkably accurate and detailed pic- 
tures of the humbler, drabber, less noticed aspects of nature: 


First 
These pollard oaks their tawny leaves retain, 
These hardy horn beans yet unstripped remain, 
The wintry groves all else admit the view 
Through naked stems of many a varied hue. 


Second 
Yon shrubby slopes a pleasing mixture show; 
There the rough elm and smooth white privet grow, 
Strait shoots of ash with dark of glossy gray 
Red cornel twigs, and maple’s russet spray. 


First 


These stony steeps with spreading moss abound, 
Gray on the trees, and green upon the ground; 
With tangling brambles ivy interweaves, 

And bright mezerion spreads its clust’ring leaves. 


5 He quotes him twice as a motto for The Borough 3. 
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Second 


Old oaken stubs tough saplings there adorn, 
There hedge-row plashes yield the knotty thorn; ... 


First 
When yon brown hazel’s pendent catkins bear, 
And prickly furze unfolds its blossoms fair, 
The vagrant artist oft at ease reclines, 
And brooms green shoots in besan’s neat combines. 


Scott also appends botanical notes to his poems just as 
numerous and sciential as those of Crabbe. 

Outside of the field of the Pastoral, descriptive poetry con- 
tains more and more of the elements, as the eighteenth century 
progresses, which are so characteristic of Crabbe’s verse. The 
development of closer and more detailed description, of the 
inclusion of the less pleasant and more neglected features of 
nature in topographical and descriptive verse, has been traced 
by others ; ° an outline, therefore, will suffice, my purpose being 
simply to show that the poet is not so revolutionary as may be 
supposed, though he gives stronger and fuller expression to such 
phases of nature than his predecessors. 

Even before Thomson’s Winter (1726) there is discernible a 
considerable interest in nature. For our purposes, the most 
interesting are three poems on Winter by Dr. Armstrong which 
turn from the soft and placid to the sterner aspects of English 
scenery and show direct observation with an “ occasional 
homely realism suggestive of Crabbe.”* Dyer’s Grongar Hill 
continues this tendency by including some features of nature 
not previously considered poetic, such as naked rocks and 
barren ground. Of the group of poets who participated in the 
vogue for topographical poetry which sprang up after 1767, 
many are of interest. John Scott in his Amwell, for example, 
sometimes captures less obvious, more evanescent beauties of 
nature. Later in the Century descriptive poetry turns more 
and more to fresher and closer observation. Thomas Gisborne 
in his Walks in a Forest (1794) gives pictures of minute detail 
and shows appreciation of beauties which most people miss; he 


* This outline is based upon R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry, ch. 12; and Myra Reynolds, The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry. 
™ The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry, 79. 
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also deals with the harsher and more rugged scenery. Grahame’s 
nature poems (The Rural Calendar, 1797; Sabbath Walks, 
1804; Birds of Scotland, 1806) also are interesting for their 
departure from the more conventional scenery such as gardens, 
meadows, gravelled paths, smooth turf, to the wilder landscape 
of Scotland. Although Cowper has no taste for such scenes as 
Grahame’s verse deals with, yet his treatment is like Crabbe’s 
both in its accuracy and detail and in its homeliness. He pic- 
tures such everyday rural scenes as feeding hens, foddering 
cattle, cutting wood, and plowing, and his description of the 
flora of the countryside is also reminiscent of Crabbe in its 
minute characterization and exact detail. There are other poets 
and poems not mentioned in this outline showing similar ten- 
dencies, but these are the most important.® 


2. 


SATIRE 


It must be emphasized that Crabbe’s claim to originality 
rests largely in his masterly treatment of character, in his 
psychological realism. There is nothing in eighteenth century 
verse which approaches his skillful depiction of men and 
women ; the nearest thing is the character portrait which, being 
satirical, is usually only a caricature, however brilliant. Crabbe, 
unlike his predecessors in the century, does not approve of 
personal satire: 

I love not the satiric muse: 
No man on earth would I abuse; 


Nor with empoison’d verses grieve 
The most offending son of Eve. 


Even in the realm of satire he insists upon truth and accuracy: 


Man as he is to place in all men’s view, 

Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue: 
Nor be it ever of my portraits told— 

‘Here the strong lines of malice we behold!’ ® 


® Thomson despite his historical importance in nature poetry, has not been 
mentioned because his classical method of description is the opposite from Crabbe’s 
close delineation. He is interesting, however, for his treatment of the sterner 
aspects of nature. 
* The Borough 24. 440-43. 
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This is what distinguishes his satire from that of the eighteenth 
century—he gives a full picture, both faults and virtues, for 
without both the representation is not accurate; and he is 
above all a realist. Catholics, Jews, and enthusiasts are fair 
game in any eighteenth century satire ; but, even here, where 
dealing with traditional material, Crabbe scrupulously gives 
the other side: 


A part there are, whom doubtless man might trust, 
Worthy as wealthy, pure, religious, just.?° 


Lawyers and physicians have also suffered grievously from the 
satiric muse; but even for them Crabbe has a word of praise to 
balance the catalogue of faults."* The method is rather like that 
of Dryden in Absolam and Achitophel than of Pope in The 
Dunciad. The scourge of satire is softened by a balance between 
good and bad and its sting alleviated by sympathy and pity— 
in all things Crabbe must be fair, accurate, and truthful. His 
comment on Benbow—one of the inmates of the Almshouse is 
applicable to his treatment of character in general. This fellow 
had been a bad lot, though some were willing to extenuate his 
faults, while others found no excuses for him. What is the 
correct attitude? 


Gen’rous and free, he paid but small regard 

To trade, and fail’d, and some declared ’twas hard: 
These were his friends—his foes conceived the case 
Of common kind; he sought and found disgrace: 
The reasoning few, who neither scorn’d nor loved, 
His feelings pitied and his fault reproved.!” 


Crabbe, “ sparing criminals, attacks the crime.” In this and 
in his tendency to “ Attack a book—attack a song,” instead of 
the writer or the singer, he approaches nearer than do most of 
his predecessors to the eighteenth century theory of satire to 
the ideal of general classical satire expounded by Dryden and 
Pope but practiced very little by either. He strikes at the melo- 
dramatic devices of novelists, the spurious claims of physicians, 
the dishonesty of lawyers, the avarice of Jews and the false 
lights of Pastoralism without stooping to malicious personal 
satire. 


7° Tb. 4. 246-7. 11 See Ib. 6; 7. 12 Ib. 16. 15-20. 
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3. 
HuMANISM AND OTHER QUALITIES 


Crabbe, in his first two long poems—The Parish Register and 
The Borough—adapts to his own purposes a form popular in 
eighteenth century literature—the character portrait, the main 
differences being that they are seldom satirical (and then with 
the differences noted above) and possess elements of humorous 
realism and genuine pathos. But even so early Crabbe’s dis- 
tinguishing mark of psychological realism and accuracy are in 
evidence. Later, of course, the portrait is extended into the 
narrative and other elements are added. But even in the Tales 
earmarks of the earlier habit are discernible. For example, 
in “Jesse and Colin” there is an excellent opportunity for 
handling a group of people in the house of Jesse’s aunt, but 
Crabbe, following the series-of-character-portraits method of his 
predecessors, takes no advantage of the situation. First the aunt 
is introduced, then the three servants successively are made to 
paint their own characters; but he fails to relate them, to 
weld them into a group; they remain excellent but disjointed 
portraits.” 

Fundamentally, as with the eighteenth century, the subjects 
of Crabbe’s poetry are men and manners. In The Parish 
Register and The Borough he deals with their marriages, 
loves, errors, peccadillos, amusements, trades, professions, clubs, 
societies, and institutions, the chief differences between Crabbe’s 
treatment and that of most eighteenth-century poetry being 
that the men and manners are not those of London, that the 
whole is informed with good-humored realism rather than 
harsh satire or easy familiarity, and, lastly, that a larger pro- 
portion is given over to the poorer and lower classes. His 
tendency to dwell lovingly on man’s dwellings—houses, and 
inns—and his other material surroundings is a quality to be 
found again and again in his eighteenth-century predecessors.** 
It is interesting also to notice how much George’s existence * 


18 See also character sketch introducing Tales of the Hall, 14, a remnant of the 
former method. 

14 For a typical 18th century “manners” poem, done in their favorite light, 
half-satirical way, see poem in dialogue called “ Flirtation.” 
15 Tales of the Hall, 1. 
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approaches the eighteenth-century ideal as expressed in Pom- 
fret’s “Choice.” A simple, moderate life, spent in enjoying 
simple, moderate pleasures; no romantic yearnings, no seeking 
after ecstatic bliss, none of that 


Lighter gas, that, taken in the frame, 
The spirit heats, and sets the blood in flame. (176-7) 


The love for ease and quiet, for social pleasures, in short the 
somewhat ox-paced existence spent in the enjoyment of com- 
mon, everyday, practical things, is George Crabbe’s choice as 
well as Pomfret’s. It is to be remarked how often and how well 
he writes of these simple and essentially social pleasures: 
Bright shone the fire, wine sparkled, sordid care 
Was banished far, at least appear’d not there; 


A kind and social spirit each possess’d, 
And thus began his tale the friendly guest. 


There are many other qualities of Crabbe which are obviously 
related to the century in which he was born; these will be 
touched on before turning to his theory of poetry and its 
connection with neo-classicism. His disillusion is one of the 
dominant traits in the eighteenth-century literature; the sense 
of human limitations, of the ephemeral aspect of earthly happi- 
ness, the recognition of the vast amount of suffering in the 
sphere of our sorrow and the acceptance of its existence, the 
disbelief in a future glorious state for man on earth—all of 
these are familiar notes. One of man’s principal limitations is 
his over-reliance upon his own reason; authority of some kind 
is necessary as a guiding light; hence Crabbe’s authoritarian 
attitude. Church and State must be venerated, while too much 
freedom of thought and speculation is a bad thing for a man’s 
character.‘ In “ The Gentleman Farmer ” Gwyn’s fall is due 
to excess of pride in his reason, a fault which Swift, Pope and 
many other eighteenth-century writers’ were continually re- 
proving. A lack of the great Augustan virtue of “clear good 
sense ” is a fault from which many of Crabbe’s characters suffer. 

Perhaps the most noticeable tone in his poetry is one best 
described by the word “ disillusion ”; the feeling that the latter 
end of joy is always woe; that things and men are not what 


18 Tb. 10. 82-5; see also 12. 279-82. 





17See The Borough 4. 200 ff.; 6; 7. 
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they seem, or what the fancy of the sentimental and romantic 
temper has made them seem, to be. His most famous poem. 
The Village, is an excellent expression of this attitude. Crabbe 
is not guilty of an easy optimism nor a frequent use of rose- 
colored glasses. Says the exquisite Amarinth: 

I look upon optimism as a most quaint disease, an eruption that 
breaks out upon the soul, and destroys all its interest, all its beauty. 
The optimist dresses up the amazing figures of life like Dresden 
shepherds and shepherdesses and pipes a foolish tune—the Old 
Hundreth or some such thing—for them to dance to. We cannot 
all refuse to see anything but comic opera peasants around us.”® 


This Crabbe would have heartily endorsed. His mind is dis- 
enchanted.”® As his biographers and critics are never weary of 
telling us, his boyhood was spent in the Village of Aldeborough, 
a place remarkable for the nakedness and bleakness of its 
surroundings and for the rude, violent, ignorant character of its 
lawless inhabitants whom he has pictured in The Village. This 
sand bank on the German Ocean was a place calculated to dis- 
courage the growth of illusions, and it is true that the boy 
learned very early the darker side of man’s character. But, as 
“ Silford Hall ” *° tells us, it was not only from his contact with 
the “ rude amphibious race ” but through the moral instruction 
of his mother whose stern religious creed required her to in- 
form her young son “ How weak is man, how much to ill in- 
clined ”’— (150). In the same piece of autobiographical verse, 
Crabbe describes his visit to the Great Hall, Silford. In this 
excursion one of the most outstanding incidents was the ex- 
perience of seeing a series of great paintings. And what does he 
remember about them? The display of fierce passions, vice, 
violence—the darker side of man’s character. His guide points 
them out: 

‘Come, let us on!—see there a Flemish view, 

A country fair, and all as Nature true. 

See there the merry creatures, great and small, 

Engaged in drinking, gaming, dancing all, 

Fiddling or fighting—all in drunken joy! ’— 

‘ But is this Nature?’ said the wondering Boy. 


18 The Green Carnation (New York, 1894), p. 102. 
1° Huchon, George Crabbe, p. 341. 
2° Posthumous Tales 1. 


5 
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Be sure it is! and those Banditti there— 

Observe the faces, forms, the eyes, the air: 

See rage, revenge, remorse, disdain, despair!’ 

‘ And is that Nature, too? ’ the stripling cried. — 
‘Corrupted Nature,’ said the serious guide. (416-26) 


Another early and indelible impression, for these verses belong 
to the last years of his life. He also recalls his wonder at the 
multifarious means of pursuing pleasure at the Great House— 
the billiard room, the books, pictures, statuary, and sports of 
the field and stream. He cries 

‘ What then must their possessors feel? how grand 

And happy they who can such joys command! 

For they may pleasures all their lives pursue, 

The winter pleasures, and the summer’s too— 

Pleasures for every hour in every day— 

Oh! how their time must pass in joy away.’ 

So Peter said—Replied the courteous Dame: 

‘What you call pleasure scarcely owns the name. 

The very changes of amusement prove 

There’s nothing that deserves a lasting love. 

They hunt, they course, they shoot, they fish, they game; 

The objects vary, though the end the same— 

A search for that which flies them; no, my Boy! 

Tis not enjoyment, ’tis pursuit of joy.’ (514-27) 
Another lesson in disillusion—the fleeting, will-o’-the-wisp 
nature of pleasure and joy. The sense of this is so strong 
in Crabbe that it can be said to have haunted him; as 
Huchon writes, “it is the mainspring of his tragic stories.” ** 
All through the early part of his life he was given a liberal 
education in the least amiable traits in the animal, man, as 
the famous, “ Bunbury Letter” evidences. It is not a very 
pretty picture; its harshness, greed, selfishness and brutality 
must have left a lasting mark on a mind naturally open, sen- 
sitive and affectionate; and, like Amarinth, he must be for- 
given for refusing “ to see anything but comic opera peasants 
around us.” He has gone through the fire and no amount 
of latter-day pleasantness and success was able to eradicate 
the results of the experiences from his mind or from his work. 
It became a permanent part of that complete temperament 
best described by the word “ realistic.” His disillusion, then, 


*1 George Crabbe, p. 341. 
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is not wholly accounted for by looking upon it as one of the 
many attributes which he inherited from neo-classic verse; the 
same must be said of his predeliction for decay. 

Aspects of decay and the less agreeable surroundings of man 
which occur in Crabbe are native to English Poetry where a 
tendency toward realism is to be found in all periods; but it is 
particularly so of neo-classic verse. Ben Jonson, in many ways 
the father of that movement, has left us a few pieces of unflinch- 
ing realism in the line of sordidness and decay, the most re- 
markable being his strange mock-heroic epigram “On The 
Famous Voyage.” *? Crabbe makes a different use of such ele- 
ments, but the tendency is there. Even his terrible street scenes 
are adumbrated in parts of neo-classic verse. 


For thee, the sturdy paver thumps the ground, 

Whilst ev’ry stroke his lab’ring lungs resound; 

For thee the scavenger bids kennels glide 

Within their bounds and heaps of dirt subside... . 

Ungrateful odours common shores diffuse, 

And dropping vaults distill unwholesome dews. . . . 
. .. Here steams ascend 

That, in mixed fumes, the wrinkled nose offend. 

Where chandler’s cauldrons boil; where fishy prey 

Hide the wet stall, long absent from the sea; ... 

And where huge hogsheads sweat with trainy oil.” 


And Swift’s unsavory ending of “ A City Shower ” is a familiar 
example: 
Sweepings from Butcher’s Stalls, Dung, Guts and Blood, 


Drown’d Puppies, stinking Sprats, all drenched in mud. 
Dead Cats, and Turnip-Tops come tumbling down the Flood. 


But it should be remembered that the most remarkable de- 
velopment in Crabbe’s poetry is his changing of the focus of 
his realism from the external to the internal, from matter to 
character. It is not without interest that the poet knew The 
Mirrour for Magisrates, for he, too, is fascinated by the spec- 
tacle of “falls ”*—partly because this phase of life is congenial 
to the realist and partly because his being was stamped with 
the pathos and pain of gradual decay in two people—his 


22 Works (1875) 8. 282 ff. 
*8 John Gay, Trivia, 13-16; 171-72; 274-52. 
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father and his wife. His father was a strong, stern man, re- 
spected in the community for his position as collector of the 
salt duties and for his honesty, strength of character and do- 
mestic virtues. But in later life a habit of drinking acquired 
when electioneering for a local potentate, ruined by degrees his 
character and home happiness. From reading Milton and Pope 
to his children he descended to the less amiable pursuits of 
drinking and smashing the dinner-plates when the meal dis- 
pleased him. The decay in the health of Crabbe’s wife was 
accompanied by the terrible affliction of a slow loss of her 
mental powers, the change being all the more pitiable from her 
original brightness and capacity of mind. The influence of so 
sad a spectacle continued over a period of many years and wit- 
nessed every day must have been powerful. Crabbe writes to 
Scott : 

About 18 mos. since I lost my poor Mrs. C., after such gradual 
Waste of Strength and Faculties as I had never witnessed before, 


a Decline of at least 15 yrs. scarcely enlivened by any intervening 
Prospect of recovery.** 


Mrs. Crabbe died in 1813, and since the poet states the dura- 
tion of her illness to have been fifteen years she must have 
ailed from 1789 to 1813. It is in this period that decay of 
mind and character receives its strongest treatment from 
Crabbe, especially in The Borough (1810) and Tales (1812). 
In Tales of the Hall (1819) and Posthumous Tales there is 
markedly less of decay. This alone might have turned his mind 
to the subject. There is no question about its fascination for 
him, however, for it is a theme which returns again and again 
in his verse. According to his son, even when he made his 
attempts at novel writing the plot turned on the same motif.” 
But quite aside from personal experience the subject is, as has 
been said, congenial to the realist. It is one which a merely 
comfortable and pleasant art would avoid. In his pictures of 
decay Crabbe is mercilessly realistic, even as Hogarth is. Both 
artists have depicted the tragedy of gradual decay, of slowly 
increasing vice and misery, ending in a wretched death. Mar- 
riage-a-la-Mode, The Rake’s Progress flinch no more from an 


24 Letter, Trowbridge, June 1815. See TLS, Sept. 22, 1932, p. 666. 
% Life, p. 167. 
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eneaitoned, uncompromising realism than do Crabbe’s por- 
trayal’s of Blaney, Clelia, Benbow, Peter Grimes, Edward 
Shore and a dozen others; both men thinking to rouse their 
fellows from mental and moral torpor by the force of their 
representations. 

But there is still another facet to be examined—Crabbe is 
arrested by the differences between youth and old age, the 
“then” and “now” in the same individual, and feels the 
strange, mixed emotions which the sight engenders: 

This was the youth, and he is thus when old; 
Then we at once the work of time survey, 
And in an instant see a life’s decay; 

Pain mixed with pity in our bosoms rise, 

And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise.”® 


To trace the progress of decay is a fascinating task for the 
realist : 

Minutely trace man’s life; year after year, 

Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 

And then, though some may in that life be strange, 

Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change: 

The links that bind these various deeds are seen 

And no misterious void is left between.?" 


It is this which gripped Arnold Bennett and gave him no rest 
until he had completed the record of the passage of Constance 
and Sophia from youth to miserable old age; Maupassant felt 
the sorrow and surprise of Crabbe at a “ life’s decay” and 
wrote Une Vie; Wordsworth, the story of Margaret. The real- 
ist does not accept the sad spectacle of decay as simply that; 
he is immediately seized with the desire to trace the links that 
bind the bundle of the years together, leaving “ No mysterious 
void between.” The logic of events must be met unflinchingly, 
their steps traced with Hogarthian determination, until the 
chain connecting “ was” with “is” stands a tragic syllogism 
whose conclusion is “decadence.” ‘Thus Crabbe in “The 
Parting Hour” fittingly begins his story with a scene of an 
old man and woman enjoying their ease, the sunlight, and a 
passive, inarticulate affection. Here is the starting point, here 
is what starts the realist on his examination of the chain of 


*° Tales 2. 11-15. 27 Ib. 1-6. Italics mine. 
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events in the lives of these two old people which have produced 
the present situation. He must destroy the mysterious voids. 
In another story, Dinah and Rupert make a strange pair when 
seen together: she, all studied grace and elegance, well-clothed, 
well-fed; he, an object of charity and worn with age and dis- 
appointment. Why should Dinah look at Rupert? Yet these 
two were once lovers until a long separation had caused a dif- 
ference in fortunes and an estrangement; for Dinah had not 
remained true to herself or to Rupert; and had twisted her 
soul from its once open, honest bent to one of hypocrisy and 
smallness : 
...—at prayers he sees 

The pious Dinah dropped upon her knees; 

Thence as she walks the street with stately air, 

As chance directs, oft meet the parted pair: 

When he, with thickset coat of badge-man’s blue 

Moves near her shaded silk of changeful hue; 

When his thin locks of grey approach her braid, 

A costly purchase made in beauty’s aid; 

When his frank air, and his unstudied pace, 

Are seen with her soft manner, air, and grace, 

And his plain artless look with her sharp, meaning face; 

It might some wonder in a stranger move, 

How these together might have talked of love.?® 


But the reader, unlike the stranger, has no cause for wonder, 
because Crabbe has filled in the voids and traced in Dinah the 
gradual decay of morality and principle whose result is pic- 
tured in the verses quoted. 

In respect to moralizing and didacticism, Crabbe is not 
nearly so akin to the eighteenth century as is generally sup- 
posed. What does he himself think of the moral value of 
poetry? In the Prefaces to his longer poems and in some of 
his letters, Crabbe attempts to make clear his views upon this 
subject. In the Preface to Tales of The Hall (1819) he has 
this to say: 

The first intention of a poet must be to please; for if he means to 
instruct, he must render the instruction . . . palatable and pleasant. 
I will not assume the tone of a moralist nor promise that my re- 


lations shall be beneficial to mankind; but I have endeavoured ... 
that in whatsoever I have related . . . there should be nothing 


°8 Tales, 4. 306-18. Italics mine. 
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introduced which has a tendency to excuse the vices of man, by 
associating with them sentiments that demand our respect, and 
talents that compel our admiration. 


So far, Crabbe has repeated the reverend and hoary dictum 
that giving pleasure is the object of poetry; and that moral 
instruction, if any, must be administered in the form of the 
sugar-coated pill. Then he denies his tales the power to benefit 
mankind morally, but allows them a negative virtue in that 
they will not morally injure anyone. Still he has not asserted 
or denied that poetry is an efficient medium of moral instruc- 
tion. But in a letter to Hatchard (Nov. 11, 1819), he is more 
explicit : 

Little, I am afraid, can be effected by the Muse of the most moral 
and even seraphic Endowments: the Urania of Milton and the—I 
know not what to call her—of Young included: Creating in the 
Reader a general sobriety and some elevation of Mind is all I think 


that can be expected or that will be found to arise from the perusal 
of the more serious and sublime poetry.?° 


Crabbe wistfully considers the possibility of poetry as a source 
of moral betterment; he would like to believe in it; he has 
been brought up upon eighteenth-century verse which had no 
doubts as to its efficacy as a teacher; he is a clergyman of the 
Church of England; he has a strong sense of duty, of what is 
right and wrong; he would like in his own poetry to convey 
“instructive truth ” or “ warn the giddy and awake the gay ” 
by his verse ; but he is also a realist and is sceptical of any more 
immediate results than general though vague uplift. He must, 
then, place the whole problem on a wider basis. He has the 
feeling that 


Tis good to know, ’tis pleasant to impart 
These turns and movements of the human heart; *° 


But why? And, more particularly, why does he tend to treat 
those turns and movements of the human heart which are the 
opposite of pleasant, serene and joyful? In a short fragment 
entitled “ Tragic Tales, Why,” we are enlightened: 


‘I have observed,’ said Richard, ‘when I ask 
Of those around us, and your memory task 


2° A.M. Broadley and W. Jerrold, Romance of an Elderly Poet, p. 242. 


°° The Borough 24. 437-8. 
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For their Adventures and their Lives, what fate, 
How tragic most the Stories you relate. 

Is it that most are wretched, or have we 

The evil fate to live with Misery—’ 

‘Not so perhaps, but Men of common Lives, 
Who live contented with themselves and Wives, 
Afford no Subject for the Muse than Mirth.’ 


But when great grief or misfortune presses upon a man’s heart, 
then 

The awakened poet paints the due Distress; 

Tells how it came and presses on the mind, 

That we are men, and of the suffering kind. 

We own the grieving and oppressed as friends; 

The mind enlarges as its Grief extends; 

And grief that’s painted true improves the Heart it rends. 


The hint is found in the last lines; a sort of catharsis is indi- 
cated. Here is a justification for his own poetry of vice and 
misery, sordidness and distress. He takes up the same idea in 
the Preface to The Borough and expands upon it: 


I confess it is not pleasant to be detained so long by subjects so 
repulsive to the feelings of many, as the sufferings of mankind.... 
Yet am I not of the opinion that my verses, or indeed the verses 
of any other person, can so represent the evils and distresses of 
life as to make any material impression on the mind, and much 
less any of injurious nature. Alas! sufferings real, evident, con- 
tinually before us, have not effects very serious or lasting, even in 
the minds of the more reflecting and compassionate; nor indeed 
does it seem right that the pain caused by sympathy should serve 
for more than a stimulus to benevolence. If then the strength and 
solidity of truth placed before our eyes have effect so feeble and 
transitory, I need not be very apprehensive that my representations 
of Poor-houses and Prisons, of wants and sufferings, however faith- 
fully taken, will excite any feelings which can be seriously lamented. 
It has always been held as a salutary exercise of the mind, to con- 
template the evils and miseries of our nature: I am not, therefore, 
without hope, that even this gloomy subject of Imprisonment, .. . 
will excite in some minds that mingled pity and abhorrence, which, 
while it is not unpleasant to the feelings, is useful in its operation; 
it ties and binds us to all mankind by sensations common to us all, 
and in some degree connects us, without degradation, even to the 
most miserable and guilty of our fellowmen. 


This is a deeper, far nobler view of the moral import of poetry 
than that of a narrow didacticism, and it reveals in Crabbe 
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one of his highest qualities—profound humanism. He has a 
vivid sense of the community of mankind, the humblest and 
the most grand of which are bound together by common sen- 
sations. It is the poet who is capable of awakening in us this 
vision of homogeneity and continuity “ without degradation.” 
Observation of human feelings and motives makes for a larger 
and more tolerant view of mankind; sitting in the seat of 
judgment, we show more mercy: 

How is it, when they in judgment sit 

On the same fault, now censure, now acquit? 

Is it not thus, that here we view the sin, 

And there the powerful cause that drew us in? 

*Tis not that men are to the evil blind, 

But that a different object fills the mind. 

In judging others we can see too well 

Their grievous fall, but not how grieved they fell; 

Judging ourselves, we to our minds recall, 

Not how we fell, but how we grieved to fall.** 


In practice, Crabbe adheres far more to his conception of 
the moral values of poetry as here shown than his critics recog- 
nize. The most notable commentators upon Crabbe are wrong 
on this subject—for example, Huchon: 

For Crabbe almost always, instead of making himself one with his 


heroes by force of sympathy, stands aside from them and loads 
them with reproaches, like a judge delivering a pitiless sentence.*? 


This is a misleading statement, for his unfailing humor, his 
sympathy, even tenderness, and his shrewd, kindly understand- 
ing leave no such total impression as Huchon would have us 
believe. This is not to deny that Crabbe is sometimes didac- 
tic; but finger-shaking is far less characteristic of him than the 
tone of deep but quiet indignation which warms the lines of 
The Village. He is usually content with keeping outside and 
letting the picture speak for itself, as in the terrible delinea- 
tions of misery occuring in his street scenes. Very rarely does 
Crabbe devote a whole poem to moralizing, and when he does 
it is only a few lines in length.** I know of but one long poem 
of moralizing all compact; and that has no pretensions to 


*1 Tales of the Hall 3. 396-405. 
52 George Crabbe, p. 481. 
83 See, e. g., “ Conscious Guiltiness,” “ Belief and Unbelief.” 
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being anything but a versified sermon.** Crabbe is even capable 
of getting amusement from the actions of a complete rogue, if 
he is interesting enough. Lawyer Swallow is a good example. 
He is like Nicholas Nickleby’s wicked uncle—he lures his vic- 
tims by feeding them well: Swallow continues his depreda- 
tions by way of the stomach for many years; but, at last, even 
the most gullible know his habits and he can find no more vic- 
tims. He caps his life of swindling with a beautiful climax; he 
turns a zealous Christian, thereby plundering the sect of all 
the funds which they had entrusted to him as a devout be- 
liever and a skilled man of business. Crabbe serves up this 
unsavory dish of wicked Swallow with such evident relish that 
we are not inclined to take very seriously the prim little couplet 
at the end— 


Still we of Swallow as a monster speak, 
A hard, bad man, who preyed upon the weak.*® 


The deliciously humorous picture of the Vicar in Letter 3 of 
The Borough is another case in point. The moralistic coup- 
lets on “love without restraint ” seem almost like a tongue in 
the cheek, coming, as they do, in the midst of the delineations 
of the male lily. Crabbe isn’t overnice. In one passage he even 
mentions specifically venereal diseases, and not with an ac- 
companying fulmination against promiscuous intercourse. 
And here is a pretty frank picture of a woman who wants a 
man. It is easy to understand the friends of the Reverend per- 
suading him to a modification of this passage in later editions, 
for it occurs in full blood in the first only: 


Fie, Nathan! fie! to let a sprightly Jade 

Leer on thy Bed, then ask thee how ’twas made 

And lingering walk around at Head and Feet, 

To see thy nightly comforts all complete; 

Then waiting seek—not what she said she sought, 

And bid a penny for her Master’s Thought; 

(A thought she knew, and thou coulds’t not send hence, 
Well as thou lov’dst them, for ten thousand Pence!) 
And thus with some bold Hint she would retire, 

That wak’d the idle wish and stirred the slumbering fire.*” 


54 See Tales 14. 35 The Borough 6. 237 fi. 8° Ib. 9. 53-50. 
87 First ed. of Parish Register 2, instead of present lines 34-60. 
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Even in his treatment of religion, he is seldom unduly pious or 
strait-laced. When Crabbe’s characters turn their thoughts to 
heaven it is only because there is nothing whatever to engage 
their interest in this world. This is his realistic explanation of 
extreme piety, though he is a churchman. One of his devout 
characters even has beatific visions, such as of the Saviour 
resting in the tomb by night; these are given by the poet as 
the result of high fever and, sleep having restored her some- 
what, 


Reason dwelt where fancy strayed before, 
And the mind wandered from its views no more.*® 


Crabbe realizes that after we have been in circulation for 
some time, chafed in the pockets of the world, our overnice 
disapprobation is worn smooth and we are no longer so quick 
to blame and condemn, knowing that nothing is either black 
or white. 


Nay, where we still the vice itself condemn 
We bear the vicious and consort with them.*® 


Crabbe is, of course, a little school-teacherish and didactic 
at times; but what disturbs one most is his frequent middle- 
class utterances which are anything but “ O Altitudoes.” Here 
is the poor boy who makes good: 

But never in his fancy’s proudest dream 
Did he the master of that mansion seem: 


Young was he then, and little did he know 
What years on care and diligence bestow.* 


This is something like Poor Richard; and Crabbe’s praise is 
continually rendered to the more pedestrian or “commercial ” 
virtues so highly valued by the eighteenth century, such as 
thrift, industry, common sense, honesty, moderation, re- 
straint—good solid, practical, palpable virtues whose benefits 
are mensurable and immediate. Prudential morality is often 
in evidence—be sincere and honest because you'll get along 
better : 


From him one word of honest counsel hear— 
And think it always gain to be sincere. 








88 See Tales 8. 8° See Ib. 9. “° Tales of the Hall 1. 61-4. 
“1 Posthumous Tales 2. 1070-71. Crabbe’s italics. 
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It is unfortunate that Crabbe should occasionally burden his 
readers with gratuitous Poloniousisms such as “ For none can 
spend like him who learns to spare.” ** 

Crabbe inherited from the neo-classic verse certain attri- 
butes which are less characteristic of him. His laudatory verse 
is very much like the Whig panegyrics, the most famous exam- 
ple being that to Lord Robert Manners and the Duke of Rut- 
land at the end of The Village.** His shorter poems such as 
The Library and The Newspaper are in a direct line from 
such technical, utilitarian poems as The Art of Preserving 
Health and The Sugar Cane. He refers lightly, wittily, and 
humorously to classical characters, deities, and events.** The 
swelling, rhetorical note of much of eighteenth century poetry 
can occasionally be heard,** and the usual macabre details of 
the graveyard school are evident.** Withal his poems are 
almost utterly lacking in lyricism. 

In his versification and diction, the neo-classic influence is 
also apparent. His chief medium is the heroic couplet, founded 
en Pope and Dryden, modified for purposes of dialogue. The 
later couplet is, generally speaking, freer, less terse, more untidy 
than the earlier. He does employ the stanza form but almost 
always, in short, occasional poems, Sir Eustace Grey being an 
exception. In a fragmentary narrative called “Tracy” (917 
lines) the poet starts his tale with seven Spenserian stanzas; 
but, apparently feeling uncomfortable in that measure, he 
swings into heroic couplets for the body of the poem. Later on 
five more Spenserian stanzas are introduced in order to relate 
a dream of one of the characters. The fragment ends with 
four stanzas in Rime Royal. This is his freest poem, metrically, 
but is only an uncorrected fragment. It is likely that he would 
have cast it all into couplets when he corrected it, as in the 
case of a fragment called “The Amours of George” (120 
lines) in octosyllabic couplets; it is substantially the same 
story as that told by George in Tales of the Hall, in heroic 


“2 Tales of the Hall 1. 193. 
48 See also “To His Grace The Duke of Rutland” and “ Verses Written For 
The Duke of Rutland’s Birthday.” 
“*See Tales of the Hall 200 ff.; Ib. 7. 279. Posthumous Tales, 333-84. 
45 See Posthumous Tales 416-19. 
*°See Tales of the Hall 9. 869-880. 
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couplets.** The interesting element in Crabbe’s diction is the 
fact that its scale runs from the rigidly accurate and scientific 
to the usual, everyday, to the worst kind of eighteenth-century 
poetic diction. He is even capable of indicating school children 
by “the chubby crew ” and birds by “ plumy people.” 


4. 
CRABBE AND Nro-Cuassic THEORY 


One feature of neo-classicism with which Crabbe is directly 
related is its realism. Neo-classicism is, to a great extent, a 
reaction against the excesses of the Renaissance formlessness, 
over-elaborateness, wildness and extravagance. Neo-classicism 
insisted upon moderation, good sense and reason; upon a 
foundation of literature in what was real, though limited, the 
language and conduct of men and women in London society 
being the criteria. Poetry was to deal with prosaic, everyday 
occasions—with the conscious and the explicable rather than 
the imponderable or subconscious. Dr. Johnson, for example, 
disliked the Pastoral because its type was peculiarly open to 
abuses the opposite from good sense and real life: 


Poets give the title of a Pastoral to verses, in which the speakers, 
after a slight mention of their flocks, fall to complaints of errors 
in the church, and corruptions in the government, or to lamenta- 
tions of the death of some illustrious person, whom, when once the 
poet has called a shepherd, he has no longer any labour upon his 
hands, but can make the clouds weep, and lilies wither, and the 
sheep hang their heads, without art or learning, genius or study. 
... The facility of treating actions or events in the Pastoral style, 
has incited many writers, from whom more judgment might have 
been expected . . . to write with an utter disregard both of life 
and nature, and fill their productions with mythological allusions, 
with incredible fictions, and with sentiments which neither passion 
nor reason could have dictated.*® 


Another characteristic feature of neo-classic art is its accept- 
ance of limitations, a sane recognition of reality in which there 
was no place for the Renaissance striving after the unattain- 
able and its scorn of all boundaries. A certain disillusionment 


“7See Huchon, George Crabbe, pp. 477 ff. for accurate treatment of Crabbe’s 
versification. 
48 J. E. Brown, The Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson, Princeton, 1926. 
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in man himself was felt by the neo-classicists who believed that 
we are no better than we should be. The idea of the chain-of- 
being is an interesting example. Except in degree there was 
thought to be little difference between man and the other ani- 
mals, the lower creatures being no more a convenience to man 
than he to them. This implies a degradation of man from his 
former exalted position in the universe. Clearly he was no 
longer the Renaissance man to whom all things were possible.*® 
In the feeling of disillusionment and in the acceptance of limi- 
tations Crabbe again is obviously akin to neo-classic writers. 

The question arises, how far is Crabbe’s theory of poetry in 
agreement with the standards of neo-classicism? In the Pref- 
ace to the Tales he writes a dignified apologia for his kind of 
poetry: 


These compositions have no pretensions to be estimated with 
the more lofty and heroic kind of poems, but I feel great reluctance 
in admitting that they have not a fair and legitimate claim to the 
poetic character: in vulgar estimation, indeed, all that is not prose 
passes for poetry; but I have not ambition of so humble a kind as 
to be satisfied with a concession which requires nothing in the poet, 
except his ability for counting syllables . . . nor was I aware that 
by describing, as faithfully as I could, men, manners, and things, 
I was forfeiting a just title [that of poet] . . . which has been freely 
granted to many. ... Nor is it perhaps with strict justice deter- 
mined that the credit and reputation of those verses which strongly 
and faithfully delineate character and manners, should be lessened 
in the opinion of the public by the very accuracy which gives value 
and distinction to the productions of the pencil. 


Crabbe then turns to another kind of poetry, a different con- 
ception of the poet. He may be 


one who, in the excursions of his fancy between heaven and earth, 
lights upon a kind of fairyland, in which he places a creation of 
his own where he embodies, shapes, and gives action and adventure 
to his ideal offspring; taking captive the imagination of his readers, 
he elevates them above the grossness of actual being, into the 
soothing and pleasant atmosphere of supramundane existence: 
there he obtains for his visionary inhabitants the interest that en- 
gages a reader’s attention without ruffling his feelings, and excites 
that moderate kind of sympathy which the realities of nature often- 
times fail to produce, either because they are so familiar and in- 


*°See Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Pride in Eighteenth-Century Thought,” MLN, 36 
(1921). $1-7. 
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significant that they excite no determinate emotion, or are so harsh 
and powerful that the feelings excited are grating and distasteful 
... let it be... conceded that their is a higher . . . kind of com- 
position, nay, the only kind that has pretensions to inspiration; 
still, that these poets should so entirely engross the title as to ex- 
clude those who address their productions to the plain sense and 
sober judgment of their readers, rather than to the fancy and imagi- 
nation, I must repeat that I am unwilling to admit—because I 
conceive that, by granting such right of exclusion, a vast deal of 
what has been hitherto received as genuine poetry would no longer 
be entitled to that appellation. 


Crabbe has read and liked the poetry of the lake group and 
when he writes his Preface, the Romantic Movement has 
reached its peak; it is, therefore, impossible for him to deny 
the high merit of a poetry not recognized by the standards of 
neo-classical criticism: °° but, aside from that, there is not 
much in this quotation that appears different from what any 
Augustan might have written. It is clear that the basis of his 
poetry is the delineation of men and manners, and it is to be 
addressed to the “plain sense and sober judgment” of the 
readers, not to their “fancy and imagination.” With only an 
anthology knowledge of Crabbe it might well be thought that 
his statements are of little or no interest. What else would a 
poet, largely neo-classic in temperament and background, 
writing in that tradition, say in a preface to his verse? “ Man 
and manners,” “ truth,” “ nature,” “ sense,” “ sober judgment ” 
had been critical commonplaces for a century. But knowledge 
of his work and of his other critical statements convince one 
that there is a genuine distinction, and it lies in his meaning 
of “truth ” and “ nature.” 

For neo-classicism “truth” and “nature” was, speaking 
generally, what everybody of good judgment thought; and its 
materials were drawn from those attributes which were com- 
mon to most men. Anything else is impertinent, for, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds writes, “ Whatever notions are not conform- 
able to nature, or universal opinion must be considered as more 
or less capricious.” ** But Crabbe differs radically from this; 

5° Tt is interesting that Crabbe treats of two extremes in poetry—the bare realistic 
men-and-manners kind and the highly imaginative and fanciful which “lights upon 
a kind of fairyland.” There is no middle ground, illustrated by a poem like 


“ Michael,” for example. : 
51 Discourses on Painting, “ The Seventh Discourse ”; see also “‘ Third Discourse.” 
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by truth he means accuracy, factuality. Science, for instance, 
he considers the greatest disseminator of truth—the same sort 
of truth which he refers to in his Preface.*? The introduction 
to the Tales of the Hall contains an interesting invocation: 


Come, then, fair Truth! and let me clearly see 

The minds I paint, as they are seen in thee; 

To me their merits and their faults impart; 

Give me to say, ‘frail being! such thou art,’ 

And closely let me view the naked human heart. 

(121-26) 

His invocation is not to the heavenly Muse of Milton and Shel- 
ley, not to Urania, but to Truth, Clarity, Accuracy, Reality, 
that which allows the poet to “closely view” and “clearly 
see” the “naked human heart.” Like Wordsworth, Crabbe 
insisted upon the poet’s keeping his eye on the object. His 
letter to Mary Leadbeater is interesting in this respect: 


But your motive for writing to me was your desire of knowing 
whether my men and women were really existing creatures, or 
beings of my own imagination? ... Yes I will tell you readily 
about my creatures, whom I endeavored to paint as nearly as I 
could ... there is not one of whom I had not in mind the original; 
but I was obliged, in some cases, to take them from their real 
situations, in one or two instances to change even the sex, and in 
many, the circumstances. The nearest to real life was the proud, 
ostentatious man in the ‘ Borough’ who disguises an ordinary mind 
by doing great things; but the others approach to reality at greater 
or less distances. Indeed, I do not know that I could paint merely 
from my own fancy: and there is no cause why we should. Is there 
not diversity sufficient in society? and who can go, even but a little, 
into the assemblies of our fellow-wanderers from the way of perfect 
rectitude, and not find characters so varied and so pointed, that 
he need not call upon his imagination? ** 


It is only necessary for the poet to use for his material the indi- 
vidual. A neo-classicist might suspect him of numbering the 
streaks of the tulip—and he would be correct. His spirited 
defence of his portraiture of the obscure and the decayed or 
deformed brings out the great difference between his own 
theory of poetry and that of neo-classicism : 


The Letter on Itinerant Players will to some appear too harshly 
written, their profligacy, and their distresses magnified; but though 


52 See The Borough, 7. 280 ff.; 9. 44 ff.; 9. 91 ff. 
58 Life, p. 230-38. 
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the respectability of a part of these people may give us a more 
favourable view of the whole body; though some actors be sober 
and some managers prudent; still there is vice and misery left, 
more than sufficient to justify my description. But if I could find 
only one woman who (passing forty years on many stages, and 
sustaining many principal characters) laments in her unrespected 
old age, that there was no work house to which she could legally 
sue for admission; if I could produce only one female, seduced 
upon the boards, and starved in her lodging, . . . if I could exhibit 
only one youth who sought refuge from parental authority in the 
licentious freedom of a wandering company; yet, with three such 
examples, I should feel myself justified in the account I have given.** 


Truth, then, is accuracy of representation and nature is any- 
thing that has existence; that a thing or a person actually 
exists in real life is the only justification which Crabbe requires 
for its portrayal no matter if the subject is disgusting, de- 
formed, partial, accidental, or otherwise deviating from the 
general and normal: 


Of these characters one Benbow may be thought too low and 
despicable to be admitted here, but he is a Borough-character, and, 
however, disgusting in some respects a picture may be, it will 
please some, and be tolerated by many, if it can boast that one 
merit of being a faithful likeness. 


Crabbe has parted with one of the principal manifestoes of neo- 
classicism. “ Deformity,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds 


is not nature, but an accidental deviation from her accustomed 
practice. This general idea, therefore, ought to be called Nature; 
and nothing else, correctly speaking, has a right to that name. But 
we are so far from speaking in common conversation, with any 
such accuracy, that, on the contrary, when we criticize Rembrandt 
and other Dutch painters, who introduced into their historical 
pictures exact representations of individual objects with all their 
imperfections we say—though it is not in good taste, yet it is nature. 

This misapplication of terms must be very often perplexing to 
the young student. Is not art, he may say, an imitation of nature? 
Must he not, therefore, who imitates her with the greatest fidelity 
be the best artist? By this mode of reasoning Rembrandt has a 
higher place than Raffaelle. But a very little reflection will serve 
to show us that these particularities cannot be nature; for how can 
that be the nature of man, in which no two individuals are the 
same? °5 


The Johns Hopkins University 


54 Preface to The Borough. 
55 Discourses on Painting, “The Seventh Discourse.” 
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LOST ANGEL 
AND OTHER POEMS 


Translations by ELEANOR L. TURNBULL 


WITH SPANISH ORIGINALS INCLUDING 
THE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED POEM “ LOST ANGEL” 
AND A PREFACE BY PEDRO SALINAS 


The distinguished Spanish poet, Pedro Salinas, whose work is now published for 
the first time in an English translation, was professor of Spanish language and literature 
in the University of Paris, 1914-1917, in the University of Seville, 1917-1930, and in 
the University of Madrid, 1930-1936. He has given courses as guest lecturer in Cam- 
—_ Oxford and Brussels. Since coming to this country in 1936, he has been visiting 
professor in Columbia University, in Wellesley College, in the Summer School of 

Languages at Middlebury College and at The Johns Hopkins University, where he 
delivered the Percy Graeme Turnbull Memorial Lectures on Poetry in 1937. 

Eleanor L. Turnbull, the translator, is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull, the founders of this lectureship. 

“To those who follow modern Spanish poetry the name of Pedro Salinas is well known. He 
is one of the most outstanding of the contemporary poets. His verse is unique in its. precise 
delicacy, its richness and originality of images, and its lyric beauty. 

A number of his poems have been made available in English translation by Miss Eleanor 
L. Turnbull. Miss Turnbull has done an excellent piece of work in her very readable translation. 

, She has preserved as much as possible of the metres and similes, so that a great deal of the 
emotion of the original verse is carried over into English, no small achievement.” 


Federico de Onis, 
xviii + 169 pages. Octavo. $2.00. 
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NEW POETRY OF NEW ENGLAND 
FROST AND ROBINSON 


By RosertT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


New Poetry of New England contains the six lectures delivered by Mr. Coffin on the 
Percy Graeme Turnbull Poetry Foundation at The Johns Hopkins University in 1938. Mr. 
Coffin, as a native of Maine, a poet of distinction, and a student of poetry, was peculiarly 
well qualified to give these lectures. He first draws a picture of nineteenth-century con- 
ditions under which developed the poetry of confidence, then describes the changes 
that have taken place in New England, resulting in idle harbors, abandoned farm-houses, 
and fields that are again invaded by the forest, as well as the sturdy resistance offered 
by certain elements of the population. The new material thus brought to poets has 
inspired especially the work of Edwin Arlington Robinson and of Robert Frost. Mr. 
Coffin presents Robinson as one who describes “lost and lonely people, shells that 
change of times has thrown out of their element, to bleach out into the ghastly patterns 
of wasted, if beautiful design.’”” He makes us acquainted with Frost as one who knows 
New England woods and farms as few do and who has shown them and their people as 
they are, finding in them much that is illuminating,-so that grasping his poetry is like 
“ seeing a new chicken coming out of its shell.” He quotes Frost as saying of Robinson: 
“We only parted company over the badness of the world. He was cast in a mold of 
sadness, I. am neither optimist nor pessimist. I never voted either ticket.” 


xvi + 148 pages. Octavo. $2.00. 
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